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Our Watch Tower. 


THE PROFESSION OF ACTING. 


N his speech on March 29th to the members of the 
Actors’ Association, Mr. Irving supplemented, in a 
very practical and effective manner, the remarks on 
the “ formal and official recognition”’ of the actor as 
an artist which he had addressed, in the previous 
month, to the members of the Royal Institution. 
‘‘Qur present incorporated form,” he said to his 
artistic brothers and sisters, ‘‘ gives us all the needed 
powers of advancement; but I would earnestly hope 

that we may in the future get some even more extended charter, 
which will add honour and dignity to the followers of our art, and 
bring them officially, in the eyes of the general public, abreast of 
the sister arts, all of which are now fixed upon a chartered and 
incorporated basis.” ‘‘There are some matters in which the 
entire profession, working together, might exercise an authority 
impossible to merely isolated expressions of opinion.” 

Mr. Irving, of course, is not unmindful of the fact which, more 
than any other, has stood in the way of the unity and strength 
which he desires. ‘‘ I am afraid,” he said to the big gathering of 
actors and actresses on the occasion above-mentioned, “‘ that, as 
a body, we are not remarkable for our powers of cohesion.” 
That, unfortunately, isso. The Actors’ Association, on whose 
continued progress Mr. Irving was able to congratulate his 
hearers, is not the growth of a day or of a year. It was late in its 
origin, and has been slow in its development. It met with 
keen opposition, and—in many quarters—with only lukewarm 
approval. Even now, important as it is, it numbers but 1,100 or 
so out of the 20,000 English men and women who, it is believed, 
are engaged in the profession of acting. The roll of membership 
is steadily increasing, but there are many prejudices to encounter. 
The player has been accustomed now for a century or two to fight 
more or less for his own hand. He has regarded his colleagues 
rather as rivals than as brothers—rather as persons to strive against 
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than as persons to strive with. He has known that in the main he 
has had to rely upon his own exertions for his own advancement— 
upon his own gifts and accomplishments rather than upon any- 
thing which his fellows could or would do for him. To an 
actor the individuality he possesses must always be precious ; 
but it is made additionally so when he sees how many have 
started for the race that he is running. That his career should be 
chiefly one of struggle is part and parcel of the nature of things. 

It was, however, high time that the player should come to think 
of himself not only as a personality but as a member of a cor- 
poration. He has secured the highest possible recognition that 
individuality can obtain. Acting and actors are both conspicuously 
popular, and inspire the keenest interest among all classes. The 
most conspicuous of them are familiar to all men, either 
personally or by the multitudinous representations of their form 
and features. Their portraits crowd the art galleries, and overflow 
in the pictorial papers. Their photographs draw crowds to the 
shop-windows. They are gazed at in the streets, and mobbed in 
private assemblies. Nor is their popularity merely of the vulgar 
sort. The heads of the profession are, in society, liked and 
respected as well as admired and féted. Their social success is 
one of esteem in the best sense. They are no longer patronised ; 
they are courted and welcomed. A man of good family no longer 
loses caste when he becomes an actor; he finds that he is 
admitted as readily as ever to the drawing-rooms to which he has 
been accustomed. What is wanted now is that the recognition 
which “society ’’ has accorded to the player should be extended 
to him by the great bulk of the population, by that huge middle 
class, and especially the upper portion of that class, which, to so 
large an extent, rules public opinion in this country. 
What is wanted is that ‘“‘ the average man” shall come to look 
upon the profession of acting as one to which his sons and his 
daughters may as properly and suitably turn, if they have the 
requisite ability and temperament, as they turn to the clerical, 
legal, medical, musical, pictorial-artistic, and other, ‘‘ professional ” 
callings. 

To inform, to persuade, to convert this “‘ average man” would be, 
in effect, the first aim of such a “‘ chartered and incorporated ”’ 
body as Mr. Irving evidently has in mind. ‘There can be no 
doubt whatever,” as Mr. Irving says, “that a great corporation, 
solicitous for the welfare of its members, would wield « social 
influence that could not be despised.” It would be to the pro- 
fession of acting something of what the Royal Academy of Arts 
is to painting and sculpture, what the Royal College and 
Royal Academy are to music, and so forth. An Institute of 
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Actors would serve to remind the more Philistine sections 
of the public that acting is not only an art but a regular 
profession, implying a deliberate training and necessitating 
genuine hard work. Elsewhere in this issue an instructed writer 
shows once more, and conclusively, that the notion of actors 
ever having been stigmatized, in the bulk, as ‘‘ rogues and 
vagabonds,” is a popular error, though, unluckily, one of those 
popular errors which it is so difficult to explode. It would 
be for the Incorporated Actors to impress the general mind with 
a sense of the utility, the solidity, the ‘‘ respectability” if you 
will, of acting as a phase of human effort. The public, as a 
whole, is hardly yet conscious of the magnitude of theatrical 


interests in this country—of the number of players actively. 
engaged in their art, of their combined power for good or the, 


reverse, of the extent to which they contribute to Imperial and 
local revenue, of the influence which they exert upon the popular 
intelligence and imagination. The actor has yet to be generally 
considered as a worker and as a citizen—characters which have 
been forgotten, or, at least, very largely ignored, in the light of 
his more engaging character of entertainer. 

Then, a corporation of actors, besides testifying publicly to the 
more serious claims of the profession, would be able also to do 
much good within its own borders. SBesides affecting public 
opinion outside, it would be in a position to create a public 
opintion in its own ranks. It could, and would, erect a standard 
of personal conduct in the affairs of life which, if steadily main- 
tained, could not fail to benefit greatly our players as a class, 
and as members of the body politic. The conception of 
themselves as of a caste apart has not yet wholly vanished from 
the players’ mind. Yet while, on the one hand, they ought to 
cling firmly to the professional idea, on the other they ought to 
appreciate their position as members, equally with all other 
professions, of the aforesaid body politic. The more-or-less mi- 
gratory nature of their calling must, of course, prevent a strictly 
regular performance of their duties as citizens; even Mr. Edward 
Terry when on tour cannot attend-every meeting of the local 
bodies to which he has been so often elected and re-elected. But 
wherever he goes the player can remember, and a Corporation 
of Actors would help him to remember, that he is citizen as well 
as artist; that he follows not only a reputable but an honour- 
able calling, whose honour and repute he is bound to sustain and 
even to increase by every means at hiscommand. It is with such 
a feeling as this that Mr. Irving, we take it, desires to inspire the 
rank and file of the profession whose essential dignity he so 


admirably maintains. 
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Portraits. 





MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 


HE fact that this illustrious artist should still hold undisputed 
sway as “ Queen of Song ” is perhaps the most remarkable 
of her many rare attributes. Never has there been such an 
instance of perfectly-preserved powers in an operatic singer 
whose public career extended over the same space of time. We 
have had—we yet have—artists whose circumstances or inclina- 
tions have induced them to remain in harness long after their 
physical gifts have ceased to keep on a par with their reputations ; 
others, again, like Jenny Lind and Alboni, have retired from 
the active scene long before nature gave the signal that the 
advisable moment had arrived. Madame Adelina Patti is 
unique. She made her first appearance in public at the age of 
seven at acharity concert given in New York in 1850 ; she made 
her début in opera in the same city nine years later ; and she sang 
at Covent Garden for the first time in 1861, an event of which 
she will very shortly celebrate the 34th anniversary by an 
impatiently-awaited return to the same stage, after an absence 
from it of just a decade. From the age of twelve to that of 
fifteen she was not permitted to sing; but, with the exception of 
this interval, the active career of Madame Patti has extended 
through a continuous period of no less than forty-five years. 
One by one her early rivals have disappeared from the horizon, 
and they have never been replaced. 

It is not so much our present purpose, however, to descant 
upon the vocal attainments—incomparable as they are familiar 
—of the singer whom the world calls “la diva,” as to dwell 
upon that histrionic side of her genius which forms so important 
a feature in her stage work. Time was when the question of 
Madame Patti’s dramatic talent used to give rise to considerable 
differences of opinion. One critic would assert that she was a 
born comédienne, and not intended by nature for the more serious 
parts of the operatic repertory ; and, indeed, after seeing her as 
Rosina in Ii Barbiere or Norina in Don Pasquale, one might 
reasonably be excused for thinking as much. On the other hand, 
the admirer of La Traviata, Faust, and Il Trovatore would aver 
that no artist needed to invest the characters of Violetta, Mar- 
guerite, or Leonora with greater depth of pathos and sentiment. 
The fact is, both partisans were right from their particular 
points of view during the first half of Madame Patti’s stage 
career. Down to that time comedy was certainly her forte, 
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although her natural artistic instinct and a marvellous gift of 
intuition enabled her to perceive what would be appropriate and 
effective as regards accent, tone, and gesture in her impersonation 
of the most tragic characters. Then her dramatic power entered 
upon a fresh phase of cevelopment, and the singer began to feel 
and express the great situations of the lyric drama with as little 
effort as she portrayed the vivacious humour of the mischievous 
Rosina and the sprightly Norina. She became by a natural pro- 
cess what she now is—the most versatile actress upon the 
operatic boards. 

It would be interesting to trace in detail this gradual growth of 
resource, if only for the purpose of providing a little necessary 
instruction for certain youthful writers on musical subjects, who 
seem to imagine—because, forsooth, they have never heard her 
in opera, or perhaps because she has not yet sung at Bayreuth— 
that Madame Patti is merely a remarkable survival of an era the 
glories of which have departed. We content ourselves with 
informing these would-be authorities that there is no living 
prima donna, whatever her range of experience, whose ideas have 
advanced and kept pace with.the times more completely than 
Madame Patti’s. One proof of this is her recent entry into the 
domain of Wagnerian music. Were she to indulge her own 
personal inclination she would probably far sooner play Elsa or 
Elizabeth than Violetta or Zerlina during the coming season at 
Covent Garden. An essentially emotional temperament such as 
hers is perforce in entire sympathY with these sensitive Wagnerian 
heroines, and we make bold to believe that she will yet essay one of 
them before bidding farewell to public life. That the graceful 
and impulsive Juliette, the warm and tender Gretchen, the 
queenly Semiramide, would yield us an ideal Elsa cannot for a 
moment be doubted. We have mentioned Juliette. This is the 
character which illustrates more forcibly than any other the 
histrionic development already referred to. When first played here 
by Madame Patti, with Mario, in 1867, it was the girlish charm 
of her assumption (we need say nothing of her ever-perfect 
vocalisation) that won all hearts. Ten years later, when Nicolini 
was the Roméo, habitués were quietly noting the singular 
increase of dramatic intensity shown by their idol in the love 
and potion scenes. Eleven years later still, when Madame Patti 
sang Juliette in French, on the memorable November night 
that Gounod conducted the first representation of his work at 
the Grand Opéra, Jean de Reszke then enacting the hero, the 
embodiment of Shakspere’s exquisite creation revealed its 
fullest concentration of poetic beauty and tragic power. 
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Che Round Cable. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE ACTOR. 
By THomas MARRIOTT. 


Pe early times there has been some acknowledged 
authority in whom was vested the power to license stage- 
plays. At one time each Baron had such authority. It is not 
within the scope of this paper to show how, and under what 
circumstances, the sole power to license became ultimately vested 
in the Lord Chamberlain. This has been dealt with by com- 
petent writers, and forms an interesting part of the history of the 
drama. 

The legal status of the actor depends upon the construction, 
according to well-known rules, of certain Acts of Parliament. 
These Acts I shall presently discuss. It is evident that at the 
time of the passing of the Elizabethan Vagrant Act (1597) there 
were duly licensed actors or actors acting under authority to 
perform stage-plays, and there were also a number of ragamuffins 
abroad calling themselves strolling players. These fellows were 
ignorant, thievish, coarse, and brutal, and we see their lineal 
descendants in some of the contortionists and stilt-walkers of 
village fairs at the present day. 

Before the Elizabethan Act was passed mendicancy had 
become an intolerable nuisance, and it was in order to suppress 
it that the Act came into operation. Now, I believe that it is 
upon a construction of this statute that the enemies of the stage 
base their allegation that actors are rogues and vagabonds in 
the eye of the law. It seems to me perfectly plain that anyone 
taking up that position must be either extremely ignorant or 
stupid, or perhaps both. In the first place, the Act was repealed 
in 1713, in the reign of Anne, and from that date had no further 
force or effect. In the second place, the exceptions and provisions 
of a statute are sometimes as important as or even more o than 
the rest of the enactment, and anyone reading the Elizabethan 
Act with a view to ascertain the legal effect of it must at once be 
struck with the important exception in it—I mean that there is a 
proviso in the Act preventing it from applying to a certain class 
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of individuals. There is nothing strange in this. It is common 
form in law making, and I should say that the majority of the 
statutes in this country contain some sort of proviso or exception. 
The most important section of the Act of Parliament under con- 
sideration reads as follows :— 
‘* All persons that be, or utter themselves to be, proctors, 
‘* procurers, patent gatherers or collectors for jails, prisons 
“or hospitals, or fencers bearwards, common players of 
“‘ interludes and minstrels wandering abroad (other than 
‘* players of interludes belonging to any Baron in this realm, 
“‘ or any other person of greater degree, authorized to play 
“under the hand and seal of arms of such Baron or per- 
“* sonage), or tinkers, fiddlers, and petty chapmen wander- 
“ing abroad, or wandering persons able in body loitering 
‘and refusing to work at such reasonable wage as is usually 
“* given, shall be adjudged and deemed rogues and vagabonds 
“and sturdy beggars and punished as such.” 
The exception is within brackets, and begins “‘ other than,” and 
continues, ‘‘ players of interludes belonging to any Baron in this 
realm or any other personage of greater degree authorised to play 
under the hand and seal of arms of such Baron or personage.” 
The Act also gives two justices the power to license in theatrical 
matters, which power is now vested in the various local county 
councils. Who was it insisted upon this clause being inserted in 
the Act? Who was it made this gulf between the authorised 
actor and the rogue and vagabond? Ido not know. Possibly it 
was the suggestion of Shakspere himself, an authorized actor, 
but by no means a rogue and vagabond. At any rate, we may 
say that his observant eye would be quick to notice the difference 
between the vagrant clown and the companies under the patron- 
age of the Queen or Lords Essex and Leicester. The Act there- 
fore, instead of being a blot on the actor’s escutcheon, is a 
charter of their rights and privileges ; it acknowledges their legal 
status, and preserves it to them. The law threw its protection 
around those who conformed to its requirements, and condemned 
as rogues and vagabonds only those vagrants who, on account of 
bad character or gross incompetence, were unable to obtain a 
patron. It is noticeable that the great rise of the drama in the 
time of the Tudors is contemporaneous with the statutory 
acknowledgment of the legal status of the actor. 

I have already mentioned the Vagrant Act of 1713. This Act 
repealed the previous Acts on the subject, and codified the law of 
vagrancy. The duly licensed actor is not affected in the least by 
this Act. An actor is not now licensed, but performs under the 
management of someone duly authorised to perform stage-plays. 
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In 1737 an Amending Act was passed. I have not read the 
decided cases between the years 1713 and 1737; but I should 
imagine, from the purport of the latter Act, that some persons, 
noticing what they thought an omission in the Act of 
1713 again to declare the legal status of the actor, instituted pro- 
ceedings against some member of the theatrical profession with a 
view to his suppression. This may be so. It is not very material, 
because whatever doubts existed in the minds of the enemies of 
the stage of those days must have been completely dissipated by 
the Act of 1737, passed in the reign of George II., which declares 
that all persons who represented out of their own parish any 
stage play or other entertainment of the stage (without authority 
of letters patent or license from the Lord Chamberlain) should be 
deemed rogues and vagabonds. Here is a statutory declaration 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s powers. Such powers had, however, 
been exercised by that functionary for a long time previously. 
Thus we find, from a perusal of the statutes of the realm alone 
(and it is my wish to confine myself to the statute law while 
dealing with this part of my paper), an acknowledgment of the 
legal status of the authorised actor for a period anterior to the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, for it should be borne in mind that the 
proviso or exception in the Elizabethan Act is a declaration of 
rights existing at the time of the passing of that Act (1597), and 
such rights must have been well and long established and com- 
mon to the whole realm to have obtained such a prominent 
statutory recognition. Mention might be made of an Act passed 
in 1744, relating to rogues and vagabonds. This Act expressly 
excepts from its operation all players authorised by law. ; 

We now come to the modern law affecting the question. 
So far as the legal status of actors is concerned, this law 
is embodied in the Act of 1843. The first section of this Act 
is rather peculiarly worded and, to a person unaccustomed 
to studying statute law, possibly may convey an erroneous im- 
pression. Allow me a momentary digression. The Act of 1737 
regulated the representation of stage-plays, allowing, of course, 
duly licensed plays to be performed ; and it will be remembered 
that the same Act removed all doubts as to the construction of 
the statute of Anne as regards actors. It is clear, from a perusal 
of the Acts from 1597 to 1843, that the actor is following a legal 
and honourable calling. The last-mentioned Act wisely says 
nothing about rogues and vagabonds—it is an Act for the regula- 
tion of theatres, and ncthing more. 

Let us try to imagine a proposed new Vagrant Act, and that a 
representation is made by the Actors’ Association to the Home 
Secretary that the Act about to be passed does not expressly 
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exempt the theatrical profession from its operation, and asking 
for such a proviso. Imagine the Home Secretary addressing 
such a deputation: —‘‘ Gentlemen, —I have listened, &c., to 
‘* Mr. ——, who has introduced the deputation ina very, &c., &c., 
“speech. It seems to me that your fears are altogether ground- 
“ less, and such a clause as you suggest would be an insult to 
‘your profession. You represent the only class which has 
‘‘ appealed to me on the subject. In olden times, when it was 
“‘ wise specifically to designate those who were to be exempt 
“from the provisions of a penal Act of Parliament, express 
‘* provisoes were made for that purpose on your behalf. They 
‘“‘ have been made again and again. It is surprising to me that 
“it should have been thought necessary to do so. Having 
‘* established your legal status for hundreds of years, do you not 
*‘ think it would be more dignified to take it for granted that the 
‘* Bill now before the House will not affect you in the least?” 
The Act for the Regulation of Theatres (1843) repeals the Act of 
1737, which was a statute devoted solely to the management of 
theatres. There is, therefore, nothing in the nature of a reproach 
upon the theatrical profession in the Statute Book, but, on the 
contrary, care seems to have been taken by our legislators to 
make it perfectly clear that the actor’s calling is under the 
special protection of the law. 


THE NEW DICTATOR. 
By CLEMENT Scort. 


Me ARCHER has reprinted in book form his interesting 

articles contributed to the World in the year 1894. I 
naturally turn to the valuable index, containing allusions to 
managers, critics, and composers, and I find I once more head the 
list, or at any rate I have ruffled and worried the calm and serene 
Mr. Archer more than all the other managers, critics, and com- 
posers. I turned just now to Dr. Brewer’s Readers’ Hand-Book 
compilation, and read as follows: ‘‘ Mr. Dick, an amiable half- 
witted man, devoted to David’s aunt, Miss Betsy Trotwood, who 
thinks him a prodigious genius. Mr. Dick is especially mad on 
the subject of Charles I.—Charles Dickens’ David Copperfield, 
(1849).”” Now it would be the acme of absurdity to hint that 
good Mr. William Archer is a “half-witted man.” He is 
obviously a very amiable and whole-witted gentleman, but I fear 
he has got his Charles I. on the brain. For Carolus Rex read 
Clement Scott. 
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In 1893 Clement Scott was dragged in by the neck and heels 
into Mr. Archer’s World notices exactly four times. He headed 
the poll, and when the text was not an important place enough 
for the poor fellow, he was pilloried in side paragraphs and pitch- 
forked into footnotes—the most abominable inventions ever 
devised by a book maker. The author who compels me to jump 
away from the text in order to break my neck in a paragraph or 
foot-note is somewhat of an irritating person. And in 1894 
Clement Scott once more has a score of four to his name, and 
with no Mrs. Tanqueray to fall back upon this time. However, 
it was allin the old pedagogic spirit, which to me is always 
immensely amusing. Clement Scott was told with grave polite- 
ness the why and the wherefore of the pleasure he derived from 
The Country Girl, although he flattered himself that he did not 
require any philosophical analysis of his personal pleasure from 
someone else. Then, of course, the Wild Duck was crammed 
down his throat; and the head-master, lecturing to the dramatic 
sixth form, told poor C. S. how very wrong it was to talk of 
“honest opinion.” ‘‘ For my part,” says the head-master, 
wagging his venerable head, ‘‘I do not understand this dwelling 
on honesty. We do not talk of ‘liquid ocean’ or a ‘ four-footed 
horse’; we take it for granted that the ocean is liquid and the 
horse a quadruped. I should as soon think of calling an opinion 
‘ grammatical’ or ‘ orthographic’ as ‘honest.’’’ Well, my good 
Mr. Archer, I should not ; but then, perhaps, I was born into the 
world of journalism before you were. I could point out to you 
a dozen ‘ dishonest opinions” to one honest one every day in the 
week. But that is “ neither here nor there.” The head-master 
must have his chatter and spear his victim. They all do it. 
They did it when I was at a public school, and they do it toa 
vast extent in signed journalism. 

But a circumstance far more interesting to the readers of the 
Theatrical World for 1894,than the King Charles Head, otherwise 
C.S., dragged in to illustrate Mr. Archer’s otherwise able criticisms, 
is that he had asked his old confrére G. B. 8S. (George Bernard 
Shaw), to writeapreface. To me personally all that G. B.S. ever 
writes is intensely interesting, and it grieves me much that he 
confesses to have ‘‘ exhausted his message on the subject of con- 
temporary music,” and to have written Finis at the end of his 
musical articles. Idon’t myself think that the message is ever 
exhausted on a subject so absorbingly studied as music was by 
G.B.S. In fact, the more he studied it, the more practically he 
became acquainted with it, the more he put his heart and brain 
into it, the better—to me—he seemed to write. It must have 
been a real sorrow to the readers of the World when a writer 
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with so much style, so much dash, such courage, such cynicism 
and such humour, ceased to write about music and began coquet- 
ting with the theatre instead. Mr. Shaw, with becoming modesty, 
owns that he is ‘‘ quite the most unsuitable person to meddle in 
a book about the theatre and nothing else.” Few of us will 
endorse that opinion. I believe there is no conceivable subject 
on which G. B. 8. would not write with brilliancy and effect. But 
just as the Field Marshal might ask him to study tactics before 
teaching him to command an army, and the Admiral might in all 
politeness beg him to take a trip on a man-of-war before he 
criticised the last naval engagement between the Chinese and 
Japanese fleets, so it may not be unreasonable to urge some slight 
experience of the facts of the drama before he assumes the chair 
of the dramatic school-master. With the opinions of G. B.S. we 
have nothing whatever to do. They are his own, and he has 
every right to express them, and right well does he express them. 
With the views of G. B.S. on the ‘‘ gambling”’ and “‘ speculative”’ 
side of the drama, many of us who have studied the subject are in 
hearty accord. It ever has been so, it ever will be so, and I 
cannot see that the matter of art is less a gamble and a specula- 
tion than music, or, say, painting. The drama has its patrons, 
and they must be provided for. The patrons of the drama have 
their fancies and their idiosyncrasies, and no talking in the world 
will make jt otherwise. A rich man buys a picture, and if he 
has the money in his pocket he will buy either the kind of silly 
picture he likes or the noble picture that experts tell him he ought 
.to buy. Another rich man or syndicate of rich men buy up 
_operas and musicians, and build opera houses, and make artists 
inflated with conceit. A third rich man backs an actor or actress, 
and loses his money confidently and contentedly over a wretched 
_ Hamlet who knows no more of the text of Shakespere, or how to 
speak it, or how to use his voice and how to accentuate than a 
fledgling curate ; or panders to the vanity of some pretty creature 
who goes on trying to do what God Almighty has not given her 
the brains or capacity to do until she exhausts her gold mine, and 
Backer No. 1 retires in favour of Backer No. 2, and so on until 
the crows feet come. } 

I have ventured to maintain elsewhere that this gambling and 
speculative spirit is not materially lessened, nor is art very much 
better served, in state-aided theatres than it has ever been in 
patron-aided theatres. I pointed out that, from the days of 
Rachel to Bartet, there was the same star system at the Comedie 

_Frangaise as there is in every speculative theatre in the world. 
When Rachel was the star they wrote plays and selected plays 
for her because she brought in the money, and the society 
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fattened on the money. When Favart and Delaunay and 
Bressant were the stars they wrote and chose plays for them. 
When Sarah Bernhardt was the star no one had a look in but 
Sarah. The same with Croizette, the same with Got, the same 
with Mounet-Sully, the same with Bartet. Having generalized 
thus, I was told by some cock-sure young gentleman that all these 
artists were not at the Théatre Francais at the same time. 
Who on earth said they were? Would this well-intentioned 
youth mind devoting the rest of his time to instructing his 
venerable grandmother how to suck eggs? Honestly, it would 
save valuable time. I cited the Saxe-Meinengen Company, and 
asserted that, admirable as was the ensemble, though not a bit 
more admirable than its patron-aided theatres, Barnay was still 
the star, and the plays were chosen to suit the star actor. 

But the sentence to which the gravest exception must be 
taken in the brilliant article by G. B. S.is this: ‘‘A glance at 
our theatres will show that the higher artistic career is prac- 
tically closed to the leading lady. Miss Ellen Terry’s position 
at the Lyceum Theatre may appear to be an enviable one; but 
when I recall the parts to which she has been condemned by her 
task of supporting Mr. Irving, I have to admit that Miss Janet 
Achurch, for instance, who made for herself the opportunity of 
creating Nora Helmer in England, by placing herself in the 
position virtually of actress-manageress, is far more tg be envied.” 
The following list of parts played by Miss Ellen Terry at the 
Lyceum—and even that is not exhaustive—does not show that 
she has suffered very severely by her loyal allegiance to Mr. 
Henry Irving :—Ophelia in Hamlet, Pauline in The Lady of Lyons, 
Queen Henrietta Maria in Charles I., Portia in the Merchant of 
Venice, Oliviain Olivia, Ruth Meadows in Eugene Aram, Iolanthe in 
King René’s Daughter, Letitia Hardy in The Belle’s Stratagem, 
Nance in Nance Oldfield, Camma in The Cup, Desdemona in 
Othello, Juliet in Romeo and Juliet, Beatrice in Much Ado, 
Margaret in Faust, Ellaline in The Amber Heart, Lady Macbeth 
in Macbeth, Viola in Twelfth Night, Catherine Duval in The 
Dead Heart, Lucy Ashton in Ravenswood, Queen Catherine in 
Henry VIII., Cordelia in Lear, Rosamund in Becket, and 
Guinevere in King Arthur. 

How, may I ask, would Miss Ellen Terry have gained more 
distinction, and how has her art, or art at large, suffered by her 
not becoming an actress-manageress? So far as I can see, the 
actress-manageress, when she has existed, eventually abdicates 
in favour of the much-abused map, usually the husband. 
Mrs. Bancroft started management, it is true, with her old 
friend Henry James Byron; but when she married Mr. Bancroft, 
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on his broad shoulders fell the ordinary cares and duties of 
management of the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre and the 
Haymarket. Nominally they were king and queen of both 
theatres ; but the king carried the sceptre. Again, Mrs. Kendal 
was content to leave all the managerial duties at the St. James’s 
to her husband and Mr. John Hare. Mrs. Beerbohm Tree 
has never expressed a desire for the Salic Law at the Hay- 
market, though perhaps she has been worse off for good parts 
than most leading ladies ; but she will get them yet. Miss Kate 
Santley has been a manageress for some years; but then the 
little Royalty Theatre lives a fitful sort of existence, and the art 
question is there vested in the Independent Theatre Society at 
odd times and in strange visitations from other shores. Mrs. John 
Wood soon found that actress-management was not much to her 
taste ; but still we cannot forget that one of the oldest established 
and best conducted theatres in London, the Britannia at Hoxton, 
belongs to Mrs. Sara Lane, most liberal of philanthropists, who 
for years past has conducted an admirable and popular property 
on vigorous and healthy lines. 

On the whole, then, I cannot see very much value in the 
actress-manageress suggestion. It is true that various clever and 
energetic ladies have interested themselves in the modern stage 
realists ; have really distinguished themselves in the plays of Ibsen, 
and have coquetted with Sudermann and Maeterlinck; but I am 
bound to state that I do not see any distinct craving on the part 
of the public at large for this kind of dramatic fare. The time 
may come for it; but the hour has not struck yet. For the present 
we can get on very well without state-aided theatres or actress- 
manageresses. The actor-manager and the occasional literary 
and dramatic expert have done their work remarkably well. 


DON QUIXOTE ON THE STAGE. 
By Artur Escort. 

F course, the announcement that Mr. Irving is about to ap- 
pear as Don Quixote, albeit for the space of only an hour 

or so each evening, has aroused keen interest among the fast- 
increasing class of playgoers who care for the higher forms of 
stage art. It has long been felt that the gallery of portraits we 
owe to him would not be complete without a representation of 
the Knight of La Mancha. The play to be given is a compres- 
sion into a single act of one which the late Mr. Wills wrote many 
years ago round a familiar episode in Cervantes’ masterpiece, 
but which Mr. Irving has not hitherto seen his way to take in 
hand, That the dramatist was well advised in his choice of a theme 
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there can be no doubt. Everybody of education has read Don 
Quixote, and everybody fitted to appreciate its great qualities— 
its pathos, wit, humour, tenderness, wisdom, and broad humanity 
—thinks of it with a sort of affection. It is one of the capital 
productions of European literature. It has delighted and edified 
the whole civilised world for nearly three centuries—from almost 
the moment when the author, steeped to the lips in poverty, but 
with the consciousness of exalted gifts and an honourable record 
of service to his country, saw through the press this mirror of 
Spain to herself. ‘ Ah,” said Philip III., noticing from his 
palace windows at Madrid a student, book in hand, striking him- 
self on the forehead in a convulsion of merriment, ‘“‘ he must be 
either mad or reading Don Quizote.”” And reading that romance 
the student was. Ticknor, the American historian of Spanish 
literature, once found in Don Quixote a means of beguiling a dis- 
agreeable journey from Barcelona to Madrid. He read it 
aloud’ to his companions, “‘and I can assure you that it 
was @ pleasure to me, such as I have seldom enjoyed, to 
witness the effect which this extraordinary book produces on 
the people from whose very blood and character it is drawn. 
One, in particular, was alternately holding his sides with laughter 
at Sancho and his master, and weeping at the touching stories 
with which it is interspersed. All of them used to beg me to 
read it to them every time we got out of our cart—like children 
begging for toys or sugarplums—and I willingly yielded, as every 
reading was to me a lesson.” The question whether Cervantes 
sought to “ laugh Spain’s chivalry away ”’ need not be discussed 
in these pages. It cannot be answered positively, and is not 
likely to trouble many of those who see the Lyceum play. All 
their thoughts will be given to the curious and delightful figure 
of the Knight of La Mancha—a monomaniac, no doubt, but at 
the same time single-minded, sincere, true-hearted, sympathetic ; 
a high-souled gentleman with the white flower of a blameless 
life. If Cervantes intended to point a moral, it was that those 
who oppose themselves to the existing nature of things, con- 
sciously or otherwise, will get the worse of it in the end. 

I am indebted to an erudite young English journalist with a 
marked leaning towards Spanish literature, Mr. Philip Cockman, 
for some interesting notes as to dramatic adaptations of Don 
Quizote in the country of its birth. For reasons which it is not 
always easy to discover, he says, all attempts of the kind, even 
though the work of men whose other dramatic productions have 
gained them prominent positions, have resulted in complete 
failure. Among the plays of Lope de Vega, printed in Barcelona 
in 1617, was the entremes or farce of Los Invencibles Hechos de 
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D. Quijote de la Mancha, which, it was stated in the volume, was 
written by Francisco de Avila, a native of Madrid. This is the 
first known theatrical work based on the story. About four 
years later, when the first part of Dun Quixote had been in print 
for sixteen years, Guillen de Castro, the author of Las Mocedades 
del Cid, which was to inspire Corneille with the idea of his most 
famous tragedy, wrote two plays with plots founded on incidents 
contained in that part, giving to one the title of El Curioso 
Impertinente, and to the other that of the work itself. Guillen, 
though altering the incidents to some extent, fully recognised his 
obligations to Cervantes, and even in some parts preserved the 
original language. Calderon wrote a comedy under the title 
of Don Quijote de la Mancha, but it has been lost. Probably it. 
was the work which Leon Pinelo referred to as having been 
played before Philip IV. in 1637. Among subsequent plays 
founded in some measure on Don Quijote were El Alcides de la 
Mancha y Famoso D. Quijote, by an ingenio ; Amor hace Milagros, 
6, D. Quijote de la Mancha y Sancho Panza en el Castillo del~ 
Duque, by Francisco Marti; and Bodas de Camacho, by Antonio. . 
Valladeres. In 1784 another version was made by Juan Melendez 
Valdes, who also selected the incidents of Camacho’s wedding as. . 
related in chapter 21 of the second part of Don Quixote; but, 
notwithstanding the fame which the author had achieved by his 
former poetical compositions, the work, like its predecessors on the 
same subject, failed to please either audience or critics. 

Not.a few pieces suggested by Don Quixote were produced in 
Paris during what has been called the classic period of French, . 
theatrical history. Each of them appears to have failed, 
especially those in which an attempt was made to reflect the real 
or assumed purpose of the original. Mr. Frederick Hawkins, the 
one English historian of the French theatre down to the great-: 
Revolution, remarks that, however much Spanish influence may: 
have made itself felt beforehand, Don Quixote could hardly be 
popular in Paris at a time when the romantic spirit it held up to- 
ridicule was still alive, and when the writings of Madeleine de. 
Scudéri were the admiration of nearly all sorts and conditions of 
people. In the closing days of Richelieu, just after the appear- 
ance of Corneille’s Cid and Horace, Guérin de Bouscal, a barrister 
of literary proclivities, brought out at the Hotel de Bourgogne a 
five-act comedy in verse, Dom Quichotte de la Manche, ‘‘ premiére 
partie.” Though frigidly received, it was soon followed by 4 
‘* seconde partie,” also in five acts and in verse. Another Dom 
Quichotte—an old provincial farce touched up by Madeleina 
Bejart for the purpose—was produced at the Palais Royal in 
1670 by Moliére, who figured in the cast as Sancho. ‘In one 
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of the performances,’ Mr. Hawkins writes, “‘there was an 
unlucky contretemps. Mboliére, bestriding his donkey in due 
form, with his face to the tail, went to the wings a few minutes 
before he was wanted. In the words of Grimarest, the intelligent 
animal, not knowing its part by heart, evinced a decided inclina- 
tion to appear at once. It was in vain that the rider drew the 
rein with all his might ; the donkey got nearer and nearer the 
stage. Moliere, of course, was at his wits’ end. ‘ Baron! 
Laforét! here; this execrable brute is determined to go on now.’ 
But the young actor was out of hearing ; Laforét, the house- 
keeper, could not render any assistance, and the other players 
were before the audience. Beset in this way, poor Sancho, catch- 
ing at one of the wings, allowed the donkey to slip from between 
his legs. If he hoped to be in time to turn its head he was sadly 
dlisappointed. In the twinkling of an eye the animal ambled on 
the stage, there to comfort itself as it deemed meet. It is not 
very difficult to imagine what effect its sudden apparition pro- 
dluced on the spectators ; but to appreciate all the humour of the 
incident we must bear in mind that the man who was to have 
made his bow to the audience of the Palais Royal on that too- 
.€lever quadruped was the author of the Misanthrope and Tar- 
tuffe, the grave and erudite and philosophical Moliére.” Dom 
. Quichotte chez la Duchesse was the title of two musical pieces 
afterwards played in the same city, the first being written by 
Panard, and the second by Favart. Now and then Sancho had 
the honour of being the central personage on the stage. He 
occupied that position in a dull three-act comedy by Dufrény, 
played at the Théatre Francais towards the end of the seventeenth 
.century. Its fate—I again follow Mr. Hawkins—was sealed by 
. Ane of the unluckiest lines ever put into an actor’s mouth. “I 
.am beginning to get tired of this Sancho,” the Duke remarked. 
~“*So am I!” roared someone in the pit; and the laughter 
-aroused by the mot was so loud and long that the company had 
40 stop the performance. Guérin de Bouscal had left behind him 
@ five-act comedy in verse, Le Gouvernement de Sancho Panca. 
Altered by Dancourt, it was performed at the Francais in 1712, 
with a musical divertissement by Gilliers. Sancho also appeared 
at the Comédie Italienne and in the booths of the fairs, but in 
each case without much success. ‘‘ Les Dom Quichotte et les 
Sancho,” a French chronicler sorrowfully remarked a century or 
ynore ago, ‘“‘n’ont jamais fait grande fortune au théatre.”’ 
England extended a more cordial welcome to these two im- 
mortal figures: when they were presented on the stage. In 1694, 
for the theatre in Dorset Gardens, the ingenious and blithesome 
Jom Durfey wrcte a Comical History of Don Quizote, Part I. 
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Bowen appeared in it as the Knight, Dogget as Sancho, Haines 
as Gines de Passamonte, Mrs. Bracegirdle as Marcella, and Mrs. 
Verbruggen as Mary the Buxom. Part II. came shortly after- 
wards at the same house, Underhill taking the place of Dogget. 
Both pieces were excellent specimens of the adaptor’s art, and 
both had “‘ good success.” In the second part, the author tells 
us, the character of Marcella was of his own invention; and a 
song introduced in it was sung and acted by Mrs. Bracegirdle in- 
comparably well. Mary the Buxom was entirely his own, and, 
aided by the talents of Mrs. Verbruggen, was “‘ allowed by the 
best judges to be a masterpiece of humour.’ Less applause 
greeted a third part of the Comical History, produced in 1696. 
Here Powell was the Don Quixote, Newth the Sancho, and 
Mrs. Verbruggen once more the buxom Mary, whose marriage 
formed a special feature of the story. Like most plays of the 
time, these Comical Histories are defaced by an indecency at once 
gratuitous and revolting. In the first part, for instance, Dogget, 
mounted upon a donkey as Sancho, spoke an epilogue which even 
Etherege or Sedley might have hesitated to write. Jeremy 
Collier, in his View of the English Stage, took care to heap coals 
of fire upon the author’s head. ‘‘ Mr. Durfey,’”’ he says, 
“being somewhat particular in his genius and civilities, I shall 
consider him in a word or two by himself. This poet writes 
from the romance of an ingenious author. By this means, 
his sense and his characters are cut out to his hand. He has 
wisely planted himself on the shoulders of a giant ; but whether 
his discoveries answer the advantage of his standing the reader 
must judge. What I have to object against Mr. Durfey shall? 
most of it be ranged under these three hands—1, his profaneness 
with respect to religion and the Holy Scriptures; 2, his abuse of 
the clergy ; 3, his want of modesty and regard to the audience.” 
And it cannot be denied that the reverend critic proved his case 
up to the hilt, though he does not make so much of some scenes 
between Mary the Buxom and her lover as might have been 
expected. Probably modified, one of the three plays was acted at. 
Drury Lane in 1713, with Bowen as Don Quixote and Leigh as. 
Sancho, and again at Covent Garden in 1739. Five years before 
this, at the “little theatre in the Haymarket,” Fielding produced 
his Don Quizote in England, a free but lively adaptation of the 
original. It kept possession of the stage for many years, but 
has long been laid aside. No other important play on the 
subject has since been penned, so that the character of Don 
Quixote is wholly unknown to the present generation through 
the medium of the stage. Mr. Irving will doubtless impart to it 
a fresh interest and vitality, even in the comparatively unambitious 
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form of a one-act play. It is a part of his mission to popularise 
what is great in literature, as the powerful impetus he has given 
to the sale of Shakspere and Goethe in this country and America 
.is enough to prove. One of the most ennobling intellectual 
influences of our time is that which he exercises at the Lyceum. 


EARLY ITALIAN OPERA IN LONDON. 
By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


SOME years ago, at the sale of the library of a deceased 

musical critic, a curious manuscript, neatly bound and 
lettered, came into my possession. It was a copied register of the 
Italian Opera in London between 1712 and 1734, the period 
during which that delicate exotic may be said to have taken root 
in English soil. From the title-page it appears that we owe the 
record to a person well known at the Court of St. James’s, 


- Francis George Colman, at one time British resident at Leghorn, 


but now remembered only as the father of the author of the 
Jealous Wife and the Clandestine Marriage (for whom, by the 
way, George II. was good enough to stand sponsor). The 
consul loved the lyrical drama well enough to keep a diary as to 


_ what he saw of it here, and I propose to utilise a selection of 


his jottings as a means of throwing additional light upon a not 
unimportant part of the history of musical art. 

Italian opera had already obtained a sort of footing amongst 
us when Francis Colman took up the pen. In 1697, as nearly 
as can be computed, a few singers from Rome had the temerity, 
at the instance of a German named Greber, to try their fortunes 
in London. By far the most prominent of the band was 
Margarita de l’Epine, a lady of unprepossessing appearance, but 
blessed with a voice of exceptional range and sweetness. That 
she succeeded in creating a taste for Italian music there can be 
no doubt. ‘‘Greber’s Peg,” as the coffee-houses familiarly 
called her, came out at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in 1703, 


. and at Drury-lane in the following year. Meanwhile she had 


found a formidable rival in Katharine Tofts, of whose merits we 


. unfortunately have but few particulars. The question as to 


which of them carried off the palm divided the town into two 


. camps—nay, was discussed with so much acrimony that at times 


one party would prevent the idol of the other from making 
herself heard. In 1705, with Richard Leveridge, a superb basso, 
they appeared in the first Italian opera that was given on the 
English stage, Arsinoé. The score was by Thomas Clayton, a 
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member of the Court band, and the libretto by Peter Motteux, 
the translator of Don Quixote. ‘‘The desigr of this entertain- 
ment,” writes the former, whose compositions have rightly sunk 
into oblivion, and who, after passing some years at Florence, 
had returned to join Nicolo Francisco Haym and Charles 
Dieupart in a scheme for producing musical dramas at 
Drury-lane, “being to introduce the Italian manner of 
singing to the English stage, which has not been before 
attempted, I was obliged to have an Italian opera translated, 
in which the words, however mean in several places, suited much 
better with that manner of music than others more poetical 
would do.” In no respect did the work rise above mediocrity, 
but the charm of the singing secured a ready acceptance of the 
innovation, the way for which had to some extent been prepared 
by the masques and musical dramas of the previous century. 
Indeed, the handsome theatre soon afterwards erected by 
Vanbrugh in the Haymarket was from the outset devoted to the 
new form of entertainment. Here, in 1707, was produced Marco 
Antonio Buononcini’s Camilla, the words by Haym. Clayton, as 
though to put his incapacity beyond dispute, set what he was 
pleased to call music to Addison’s Rosamond, one of the direst 
of theatrical failures. Pyrrhus and Demetrius, a translation by 
Owen M‘Swiny, the manager of the theatre, from the Italian of 
Scarlatti, is memorable as having been the means of introducing 
to London playgoers the Mario of his time, Nicolini Nicolini 
Grimaldi, known to fame as Nicolini only. Born at Naples in 
1673, he had for many years been the delight of all the great 
Italian theatres, and had been honoured at Venice with the order 
of St. Mark. Besides having a noble soprano voice, he showed 
the most cultivated talent, if not genius, as an actor. ‘‘ He sets 
off,” writes Steele in the Tatler, ‘‘ the character he bears in an 
opera by his action as much as he does the words of it by his 
singing. Every limb and every finger contributes to the part he 
acts, insomuch that a deaf man might go along with him in the 
sense of it.” But against this desirable acquisition a serious loss 
had to be set, Katharine Tofts being ‘‘ erept the stage,” as Pepys 
would have put it, ‘“‘ by marriage to the British Consul at 
Venice.” The story of her after-life is not without a mournful 
interest. She went out of her mind, came to believe that she 
was still at the theatre, and, “‘dwelling sequestered from the 
world,” passed her days in ‘singing to imaginary audiences in a 
garden. Her retirement was followed by a remarkable change 
in the libretti. Hitherto the opera had been a bilingual affair ; 
some of the characters were sung in Italian, the others in 
English. Buononcini’s Almahide, first brought out in 1710, was 
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wholly in the choicest Tuscan at his command, and the experiment 
met with sufficient favour to originate a settled custom. 

It was not to be expected, especially at a time when players 
from abroad were often hooted at in London theatres for no 
other than ‘‘ patriotic” reasons, that anything so distinctively 
foreign as Italian opera should be allowed to find a home 
here without encountering vehement opposition. Invective, 
sarcasm, ridicule, false criticism—every intellectual weapon was 
employed to resist its progress. Addison, possibly prejudiced 
against it by the fall of Rosamond, but always keeping within the 
bounds of good taste, exercised his peculiar delicacy of wit and 
humour with the same object. ‘‘ Formerly,” he writes, “ the 
king or hero of the play generally spoke in Italian, and his slaves 
answered him in English ; the lover frequently made his court to 
and gained the heart of his princess in a language which she did 
not understand. One would have thought it very difficult to 
have carried (sic) on after this manner without an interpreter 
between the persons that conversed together; but this was the 
state of the English stage for about three years. At length the 
audience got tired of understanding half the opera, and, therefore, 
to ease themselves entirely of the trouble of thinking, have so 
ordered it at present that the whole opera is performed in an 
unknown tongue. We no longer understand the language of our 
own stage, insomuch that I have often been afraid, when I have 
seen our Italian performers shuddering in the vehemence of 
action, that they have been calling us names and abusing us 
among themselves; but I hope, since we do put such entire 
confidence in them, they will not talk against us before our faces, 
though they may do it with the same safety as if it were behind 
our backs. In the meantime I cannot forbear thinking how 
naturally an historian who writes two or three hundred years 
hence, and does not know the taste of his wise forefathers, will 
make the following reflection: ‘In the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the Italian tongue was so well understood in 
England that operas were acted on the public stage in that 
language.’ . . . If the Italians have a genius for music above 
the English, the English have a genius for performances of a 
much higher nature, and capable of giving the mind a much 
nobler entertainment. Would one think it was possible, at a 
time when an author lived that was able to write the Phedra 
and Hippolytus, for a people to be so stupidly fond of Italian 
opera as scarce to give a third day’s hearing to that admirable 
tragedy?’ This admirable tragedy, it may be mentioned, was 
Ambrose Phillips’ frigid translation of Racine’s Andromaque. “At. 
present our notions of music are so very uncertain that we do not 
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know what it is we like; only in general we are transported with 
anything that is not English; so it be of foreign growth, let it 
be Italian, French, or High Dutch, it is the same thing. In 
short, our English music is quite rooted out.” And mingled 
with other laments of the kind were almost piteous appeals in 
the newspapers of the day on behalf of purely English concerts, 
such as were now given by Thomas Clayton in “his rooms in 
York-buildings.” 

In the midst of all thie detraction, however, the Italian opera 
took a firmer hold than before upon the affections of the public. 
In the autumn of 1710, during the run of a piece called Hydaspes, 
which boasted of such realistic incidents as a combat between 
the hero and a devouring lion, George Frederick Handel, then 
in his twenty-sixth year, came to London from Hanover, where 
his precocious genius was already so weil recognized that the 
Elector had appointed him capellmeister. His earliest work 
revealed more or less German sympathies, but a residence of two 
or three years in Italy had made him an ardent supporter of the 
operatic principles laid down in that country, as his Daphne and 
Florinda sufficiently showed. Tall, inclined to stoutness, some- 
what awkward in manner, and with a countenance which, 
ordinarily wearing a crabbed expression, would suddenly beam 
with wit and intelligence and good humour when he found 
himself in congenial society—such is the description given by 
contemporaries of the future author of the Messiah. His smile 
is said by Burney to have been like ‘‘a cloud breaking out of a 
black cloud,” if not “like heaven.” Hearing of his arrival, 
Aaron Hill, who had just begun to write for the stage, sent him 
the scenario of a projected Rinaldo and Armida, with a request 
that he would supply the music. He undertook to do so, and 
Giacomo Rossi, an Italian poet domiciled in England, received 
a commission for the verse. It is averred that the whole task 
was accomplished in a fortnight. Be that as it may, Rinaldo 

‘and Armida, the story of which, of course, is borrowed from 
Tasso’s great poem, appeared on the 24th February, 1711, 
about two months after Handel set foot on English shores. 
Nothing seems to have been wanting to the success of the new 
opera save a special grace of diction. The cast included 
Nicolini, Margarita de l’Epine, Valentini, Isabella, and Cassani, 
the last three of whom, excellent singers all, had but recently 
come forward. For those days the mise-en-sctne was remarkably 
effective, real sparrows being introduced into the garden scene to 
gratify the fast spreading taste for realism, even where, as in 
opera, the ideal might be expected to predominate. Lastly, the 
score, particularly in the still well-known air, ‘‘ Laschia ch’io 
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pianza,” was of no ordinary merit, and was listened to with a 


delight that augured well for the future both of the composer and 
of the opera. 


Passing over a few indifferent pieces, we come to the period 
covered by Francis Colman’s notes, the. most interesting of 
which will be found appended as they were written. 


1712—13. 

The stage and scenes at the Opera Theatre in the Haymarket, having 
Leen altered and amended during the vacant season, they opened the house 
November the 26th, 1712, with a new pastoral opera called The Faithful 
Shepherd, the music composed by Mr. Handel. The parts performed by the 
following singers :—Signor Cav. Valeriano Pellegrini (the first time of his 
performing on this stage), Signor Valentino Urbani (returned again from 
Italy), Signorina Pilotta Schiavonetti, Signorina Margarita de lEpine, 
Mrs. Barbier, Mr. Leveridge. All sung in Italian. This was not by 
subscription ; but at the usual opera prices of boxes 8s., pit 5s., gallery 2s. 6d. 
The scene represented only the country of Arcadia. The habits were old, 
The opera short. 

December 10th, Wednesday, was performed a new pastoral opera called 
Dorinda. The music of this is taken out of several Italian operas by 
Haym. In this, Signorina Margarita had no part; the other singers the 
[same as] the former ; the same scene and habits also, and.the same prices. 
It was performed four times on the opera days successively. : 

January: Mr. O. Swiny, the manager of the theatre, was now setting out 
@ new opera heroic. All the habits new and ricoer than the former, with 
four new scenes and other decorations and machines. The tragic opera 
was called Theseus. The music composed by Mr. Handel, Maestro di Capella 
di S. A. E. D. Hannover. The singers, Il Signor Valentino, la Signorina 
Margarita ed la Signorina Sorella, Il Signor Valeriano, la Signorina 
Pilotta, Mrs. Barbier. The opera being thus prepared, Mr. Swiny 
would have got a subscription for six times, but could not ; he then did give 
out tickets at half-a-guinea each for two nights. The boxes laid open to 
the pit. The house was very full these two nights. After these two nights 
Mr. Swiny breaks and runs away and leaves the singers unpaid ; the scenes 
and habits also unpaid for. The singers were in some confusion ; but at last 
concluded to go on with the operas on their own account and divide the 
gain amongst them. 

February: The singers, with much difficulty, got a subscription for a new 
opera called Ernelinda. Mons. John James Heidegger managed both this 
and the former operas for the singers, and the subscription was for six 
nights, paying ten guineas for three tickets.each night ; they not to give 
out above four hundred tickets a night. The singers were: Signor 
Valentino, la Signorina Margarita, la Signorina Pilotta, Mrs. Barbier, 
Signor Valeriano, and la Signorina Vittonia Albergotti, newly arrived, 
and the first time of her singing on. this stage. She is a Romana. This 
opera was first performed on February 26th. 

May 15th: Theseus, for the benefit of Mr. Handel, the composer. Here 
ended the operas for this season. 


.1713—14, 


The Opera Theatre was not opened this season until the 9th January, 
1714. They began with the pastoral opera, Dorinda. The singers were :— 
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Signorina Caterina Gallerati, newly come from Italy, Signorina Barbier, 
Signorina Valentino, Signorina Margarita de |’Epine. At common prices. 

27th, Wednesday, a new opera called Cresus, set on the stage by Mr. Haym, 
the airs being collected from several operas from abroad. In this opera 
Mrs. Robinson made her first appearance on the stage. All in Italian. 
Price this night half-a-guinea, pit and boxes, and the house was full. 

February, the Queen being lately returned to St. James’s from Windsor 
and recovered from her late dangerous illness, had a withdrawing room on 
Tuesdays, and her majesty played at bassett, for which reason the opera 
days are now altered to Thursday, there being no opera Wednesdays nor 
Fridays in Lent. 

March 4th, Thursday, a new Italian Opera by subscription for six times at 
the usual rate of ten guineas for three tickets. The opera was called 
Arminio [and was by Handel] ; the same singers as in Cresus. 

April 3rd, Saturday, Ernelinda revived, Mrs. Robinson performed the part 
of Ernelinda ; the same voices as in Arminio, added the Signorina Manorini. 

Queen Anne died August Ist, 1714, about seven o'clock Sunday morning 
after a short apopletic sickness. King George was proclaimed the same 
day, about four o’clock in the afternoon. King George and the Prince 
landed at Greenwich on Saturday evening, the 18th September ; made his 
public entry from thence through London to St. James’s on Monday, 
20th September, being attended by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen on 
horseback, and by upwards of two hundred coaches and six of nobility 
and gentry. It wasa very fine day. On Tuesday, the day after the King’s 
entry, they opened the playhouse again in Drury Lane, and Mr. Wilks 
spoke a prologue in praise of King George, which is printed by J. Tonson. 
On Wednesday, the 13th October, the Princess of Wales, being safe 
arrived with the two little Princesses, her daughters, the eldest five, the 
youngest three years old, came through the City, accompanied by the 
Prince, to St. James’, where they came accompanied by the Prince to 
St. James’, where they [arrived] by about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
This was a very fineday. On Wednesday, October 20th, 1714, King George 
was crowned in Westminster Abbey with all the usual ceremonies and 
with great joy. The day was as fine a day as could possibly be for the 
time of year ; the weather was mild and warm, and the sun shined from 
rising to setting with little or next to no intermission. 

1714—15. 

The opera season in the Haymarket opened sooner this season than 
usual, and began with the subscription opera of last year called Arminio. 
Saturday, October 23rd, the parts were performed as last season except 
Valentino’s part, which was performed by Filippo Balatri, and Mrs. 
Barbier’s part, which was performed by Signorina Stradiotti. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales were at the opera this night. The pit and boxes 
were open at half-a-guinea a ticket. The house was very full. 

May 7th, May 11th, May 14th, May 21st, Hydaspes, pit and boxes together 
at half-a-guinea. I] Signor Cav. Nicolino Grimaldi, being again come to 
England, performed the part of Hydaspes. The house extraordinary full 

25th, Wednesday, Amadis of Gaul, a new opera, music by Handel, words 
by Heidegger, with dancing. By subscription. Nicolino Grimaldi, Mrs. 
Robinson, Pilotti, Signorina Diana Vico. : 

July 23rd, Saturday, Hydaspes. King George at it. The last opera of 
the season ; the Rebellion in England and Scotland the occasion. 
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1715—16. 

October 31st : No opera performed since 23rd July, the Rebellion of the 
Tories and Papists being the cause, the King and Court not liking to go 
into such crowds these troublesome times ; but it is hoped in a short time 
the rebels will be confounded. I shall keep no further account of operas 
in the exactness as before ; perhaps a remark on a new opera now and then, 
as the humour takes. The Rebellion in England being quelled by taking 
the Lords and other prisoners at Preston, and that in Scotland much kept 
under— 

February 1st: The theatre began to open, with the King present, 
the opera being Lueio Vero ; Lucio, by Nico. Grimaldi, the only good singer. 

March 10th: Pyrrhus and Demetrius revived, though none of Nico. 
Grimaldi’s songs. Singers : Signor Antonio Bernacchi (first time), Signorina 
Diana Vico, Signorina Elena Croce Viviana, and Mrs. Robinson. 

[By this time the King’s Theatre had got into difficulties, and was com- 
pelled to close its doors. Nearly four years elapsed before Italian Opera 
was again heard in London. Early in 1720, as a means of establishing 
it on a permanent footing, George I.,and some of the nobility, started the 
Royal Academy of Music, and the house in the Haymarket was reopened 
under this meaningless title, with Handel as its manager. ] 


1719—20. 

In the summer, Signorina Durastanti first appeared at the theatre in the 
Haymarket. The singers very well. In the winter, ditto; and Signor 
Senesimo, a famous eunuch came, his singing likewise much admired. 
He supplied Signor Nicolino’s absence, and is in person and action very 
much like him, 

1721. 

Astartus, the first opera he sung in England. 

Astarces, the second. 

These two operas took much ; very fine. 

1722—23. 

December : Signorina Francesca Cuzzoni first sung at the theatre towards 
the end of this year in the opera called Ottone, and was extremely admired 
and often performed. Signorina Durastanti, Signor Senesimo, and Mrs. 
Robinson also sung in said opera, and pleased much. 

1723—24 

January: Giulio Cesarein Egitto. Calfurnia Aquilio, and last this season. 
In this Signorina Durastanti took her leave of the audience, designing to 
return to Italy and sing here no more. She sung very finely. 

1724—25. 

Tamerlano. Signorina Cuzzoni and Signor Senesimo still remain here, 
and are much esteemed. 

Rodelinda, by Handel. 

May : Eldidia, a short opera; this pleased, and continued to be often 
performed to the 19th June, which was the last for the season. 

1725—26. 

November 30th: The season opens with Eldidia, with the addition of 
several airs. The music composed by Signor Leonardo Vicini. Signor 
Senesimo and Signorina Cuzzoni are yet here. 


May 5th, 7th, 10th, 12th: Alessandro. A new opera. A new songstress 
Signorina Faustina. 
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June 4th: Alessandro, and thelast of theseason. Senesimo went abroad. 
1726—27, 

January 7th : Senesimo being returned to England, Faustina and Cuzzoni 
here, the opera begins with Lucio Vero, a new opera: words and music 
by Assitio Ariosto. 

January 31st: Admetus, a new opera by Handel. Performed thirteen 
times. 

April 4th : Easter Tuesday. Admetus again. During all this time the house 
filled every night fuller than ever was known at any opera for so long 
together. Seventeen times more. Cuzzoni ill. 

May 6th: Astyanazx, a new opera which Buononcini composed. 

1727—28. 

The opera began soon this season, even in the middle of September. 
The new King and Queen often at them. The same singers as the last, viz., 
Faustina, Cuzzoni, and Senesimo, the eunuch ; the rest as before. 

Signor Handel next composed an opera called King Richard the First 
Performed six times to 28th November, and several times after. 

February : Szroe, a new opera by Signor Handel. The same singers. 

The three famous singers before mentioned returned to Italy in the 
summer, where they remained. 

1729—30. 

In November opera began again with an entire new company of singers. 
La Signorina Strada de |’Po was the chief and best, also an eunuch named 
Bernacchi ; the rest little esteemed. 

; 1730—31. 

November 3rd, Tuesday. Opera began with Scipio Senesimo being 
returned, charmed much ; the rest as last year, except Bernacchi gone. 

March: Porus, King of the Indies, new, by Handel ; it took much. 

Rinaldo revived, with some alterations. 

January: Ezio, a new opera. Clothes and all the scenes new, but did not 
draw much company. 

February : Sosarmes, a new opera ; took much, and was for many nights 
much crowded to some people’s admiration. 

May 29th: Hester. Oratorio or sacred drama. English ; all the opera 
singers in a sort of gallery ; no acting. Was performed six times, and very 
full. 

May: Lucius Papirius, a new opera by Handel ; it did not take. 

June: Acis and Galatea, a serenata by Handel ; all the singers frequent. 

January 27th: Orlando Furioso, a new opera by Handel. The clothes 
and scenes all new ; extraordinary fine and magnificent ; performed several 
times. 

1733—34 

Haymarket. Handel’s House. 

January : Ariadne in Crete, a new opera, very good, and performed very 
often. Signor Carestino, a new eunuch, sung surprisingly well many 
times. 

January 4th: A new opera opened at Senesimo’s House, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, Ariadne in Nasus. Signor Senesimo, Signorina Cuzzoni, Signorina 
‘Ceieste, Signorina Bertolli, Signorina Montagna Base, and Signorina 
Sagatti. 

April 11th : Zneas, a new opera. 


Here the diary ends, and we see that the rivalry between 
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Handel and: Porpora has begun. Of the famous singers and 
others mentioned in the notes I may say something next month. 


LATER ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 


By H. SuTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


IX the year 1734 Handel, undismayed by previous failures, 

re-opened the King’s Theatre in association with Heidegger, 
and with a new company, to whose merits the business-like 
Heidegger called attention in the following terms: “‘ Mr. Handel 
who is just returned from Italy, has contracted with the following 
persons to perform in the Italian Operas : Signor Bernacchi, who 
is esteemed the best singer in Italy ; Signora Merighi, a woman 
of a very fine presence, an excellent actress, and a very good singer, 
with a contra-tenor voice—his wife, who performs a man’s part 
well; Signora Bertoldi, who has a very fine treble voice--she is 
also a very genteel actress. both in men’s and women’s parts; a 
bass voice from Hamburgh, there being none worth engaging in 
Italy.” 

The new singers not being found so attractive as the two 
managers had declared them to be, the popular Senesino, in 
spite of Handel’s personal objections to the man, was re-engaged ; 
but without improving the prospects of the enterprise, which 
Senesino soon deserted for Porpora’s rival establishment, and 
which, after a single season, came to an end. Handel and 
Heidegger had been contending against a formidable opposition 
organized by important members of the nobility, who placed their 
undertaking under the direction of Porpora, and empowered him 
to call it the “‘ Nobility’s Opera.”” Porpora’s company included, 
besides Senesino, the celebrated Faustina, famous above all as the 
rival of Cuzzoni, at a time when the Faustina and Cuzzoni feud 
agitated the world of music as the feud between the partisans of 
Handel and of Buononcini had agitated it some years before. 

‘“‘La Nobilita Britannica” gave its performances for one season 
at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and then, after Handel’s 
new failure, moved to the King’s Theatre; Handel going at 
the same time to Covent Garden to try his luck once. more. 
In 1720 he had established at the King’s Theatre, with a 
capital of £50,000, the so-called “‘ Royal Academy of Music.” 
This respectable sum of money, placed at Handel’s disposal 
by King George I. and the “British Nobility,” was spent 
in seven years; and now, in 1735, he was about to open at 
Covent Garden with a capital of only £1,000, furnished to him by 
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the generosity of the King. Handel had no singer of high reputa- 
tion in his company except Curestini. Porpora, on the other 
hand, had secured Senesino, Cuzzoni, and Farinelli, the greatest 
singers of the period. Porpora, nevertheless, failed equally with 
Handel; and at the end of 1737 London was without an Italian 
Opera. 

It was no more the fault of Farinelli than of Senesino and 
Cuzzoni that London, acentury and a half ago, when “‘ La Nobilita 
Britannica ”’ alone patronized Italian music, was unable to support 
two Italian operas. In the way of stage music (dramatic music it 
could scarcely be called), the great mass of the public cared only for 
ballad operas, and especially at this time, and ever since its first 
production in 1728, for the Beggar’s Opera, with its entertaining 
plot, its very original personages, and its spirited songs set to 
simple but beautiful melodies. The true opera of the beggars 
was the Italian opera, which could only be supported by means 
of grants in aid obtained now from the aristocracy, now from the 
King and the Royal Family. 

Farinelli—so-called, according to some authorities—because his 
father was a miller and sald farina ; according to others, of more 
weight, because he was a protégé of the Farina family at Naples— 
bore through baptism the name of Carlo, and by inheritance that 
of Broschi ; and Carlo Broschi, styled in art “‘ Farinelli,” made his 
reputation at the age of seventeen by singing one particular song, 
which depended equally for its success on the singer and on a 
trumpet obbligatoaccompaniment. The piece had been composed 
expressly for Farinelli by his master, Porpora, and he sang it for 
the first time in England at the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre, under 
Porpora’s direction, in 1734. The air began with a sustained 
note played by the trumpet. This note was then taken up by the 
vocalist, who held it with consummate art for such a length of 
time that the audience fell into raptures with the beauty and 
fulness of his voice. The note was then attacked and held 
successively by the player and the singer, the tone being gradually 
heightened from pianissimo to piano, from piano to forte, from 
forte to fortissimo, and then falling away, by like degrees, to the 
faintest pianissimo. The effect on the audience may be imagined 
from the recorded transports of one typical lady, who, in her 
ecstasy, proclaimed the unity of the Deity and the uniqueness of 
Farinelli—to which she might have added the-oneness of 
Farinelli’s one note. This trumpet song occurred originally in 
Porpora’s Eomene. In London, the composer introduced it into 
Hasse’s Arteserse, the opera in which Farinelli made his first 
appearance at the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre. 

Neither Handel, with his great name, at one theatre, nor 
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Handel and: Porpora has begun. Of the famous singers and 
others mentioned in the notes I may say something next month. 
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By H. SuTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


i the year 1734 Handel, undismayed by previous failures, 

re-opened the King’s Theatre in association with Heidegger, 
and with a new company, to whose merits the business-like 
Heidegger called attention in the following terms: ‘‘ Mr. Handel 
who is just returned from Italy, has contracted with the following 
persons to perform in the Italian Operas : Signor Bernacchi, who 
is esteemed the best singer in Italy ; Signora Merighi, a woman 
of a very fine presence, an excellent actress, and a very good singer, 
with a contra-tenor voice—his wife, who performs a man’s part 
well; Signora Bertoldi, who has a very fine treble voice--she is 
also a very genteel actress. both in men’s and women’s parts; a 
bass voice from Hamburgh, there being none worth engaging in 
Italy.” 

The new singers not being found so attractive as the two 
managers had declared them to be, the popular Senesino, in 
spite of Handel’s personal objections to the man, was re-engaged ; 
but without improving the prospects of the enterprise, which 
Senesino soon deserted for Porpora’s rival establishment, and 
which, after a single season, came to an end. Handel and 
Heidegger had been contending against a formidable opposition 
organized by important members of the nobility, who placed their 
undertaking under the direction of Porpora, and empowered him 
to call it the “‘ Nobility’s Opera.”” Porpora’s company included, 
besides Senesino, the celebrated Faustina, famous above all as the 
rival of Cuzzoni, at a time when the Faustina and Cuzzoni feud 
agitated the world of music as the feud between the partisans of 
Handel and of Buononcini had agitated it some years before. 

‘La Nobilita Britannica” gave its performances for one season 
at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and then, after Handel’s 
new failure, moved to the King’s Theatre; Handel going at 
the same time to Covent Garden to try his luck once. more. 
In 1720 he had established at the King’s Theatre, with a 
capital of £50,000, the so-called “‘ Royal Academy of Music.” 
This respectable sum of money, placed at Handel’s disposal 
by King George I. and the “British Nobility,” was spent 
in seven years; and now, in 1735, he was about to open at 
Covent Garden with a capital of only £1,000, furnished to him by 
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the generosity of the King. Handel had no singer of high reputa- 
tion in his company except Curestini. Porpora, on the other 
hand, had secured Senesino, Cuzzoni, and Farinelli, the greatest 
singers of the period. Porpora, nevertheless, failed equally with 
Handel; and at the end of 1737 London was without an Italian 
Opera. 

It was no more the fault of Farinelli than of Senesino and 
Cuzzoni that London, acentury and a half ago, when “ La Nobilita 
Britannica” alone patronized Italian music, was unable to support 
two Italian operas. In the way of stage music (dramatic music it 
could scarcely be called), the great mass of the public cared only for 
ballad operas, and especially at this time, and ever since its first 
production in 1728, for the Beggar’s Opera, with its entertaining 
plot, its very original personages, and its spirited songs set to 
simple but beautiful melodies. The true opera of the beggars 
was the Italian opera, which could only be supported by means 
of grants in aid obtained now from the aristocracy, now from the 
King and the Royal Family. 

Farinelli—so-called, according to some authorities—because his 
father was a miller and sald farina ; according to others, of more 
weight, because he was a protégé of the Farina family at Naples— 
bore through baptism the name of Carlo, and by inheritance that 
of Broschi ; and Carlo Broschi, styled in art ‘‘ Farinelli,” made his 
reputation at the age of seventeen by singing one particular song, 
which depended equally for its success on the singer and on a 
trumpet obbligatoaccompaniment. The piece had been composed 
expressly for Farinelli by his master, Porpora, and he sang it for 
the first time in England at the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre, under 
Porpora’s direction, in 1734. The air began with a sustained 
note played by the trumpet. This note was then taken up by the 
vocalist, who held it with consummate art for such a length of 
time that the audience fell into raptures with the beauty and 
fulness of his voice. The note was then attacked and held 
successively by the player and the singer, the tone being gradually 
heightened from pianissimo to piano, from piano to forte, from 
forte to fortissimo, and then falling away, by like degrees, to the 
faintest pianissimo. The effect on the audience may be imagined 
from the recorded transports of one typical lady, who, in her 
ecstasy, proclaimed the unity of the Deity and the uniqueness of 
Farinelli—to which she might have added the-oneness of 
Farinelli’s one note. This trumpet song occurred originally in 
Porpora’s Eomene. In London, the composer introduced it into 
Hasse’s Arteserse, the opera in which Farinelli made his first 
appearance at the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre. 

Neither Handel, with his great name, at one theatre, nor 
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Porpora, with his great singers, at the other, could make Italian 
Opera prosperous ; and in 1737, as already mentioned, our costly 
musical exotic seemed once more to have come to an end. 
Handel, however, in company with Heidegger, was determined 
to make one more attempt to establish Italian Opera in England. 
It must be admitted that in a certain way he had already 
established it; and if money was lost in the process, such was 
also the case in other parts of Europe, where, but for ample 
subventions from the State, it would have been impossible to 
maintain this luxurious, but ruinous, form of entertainment. 
Handel’s last experiment was made where he had made his first, 
at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket. Here he had produced 
his Rinaldi in 1711; and here, between the years 1738 and 
1740, he brought out four new operas, including Deidamia, his 
last. He was fifty-six years of age. He had been working 
in England at Italian Opera for nearly thirty years, during 
which time he brought out thirty-five operatic works. He 
now gave himself up entirely to the production of oratorios 
composed to English words ; and now, for the first time, became 
truly popular in England. 

One enterprising gladiator, however—one gladiatorial impre- 
sario—has always been ready in England to follow another in 
order to do battle on behalf of Italian Opera. ‘“‘ Bankrupturus vos 
salutat !’’ murmurs the heroic, self-devoted manager, as he enters 
the arena ; and an admiring, sympathizing public at once pities 
and applauds him, knowing beforehand his inevitable doom. 

To take another view of the matter, we have had Italian Opera 
in London, with the finest works of the day performed by the 
finest singers, for nearly two hundred years—since 1711. No 
other capital outside Italy can make a similar boast ; though it is 
true that in Hamburgh, Dresden, and Vienna, the great head- 
quarters of Italian Opera in Germany during the eighteenth 
century, Italian performances have led to performances in the 
national tongue. 

In 1741, when the Earl of Middlesex took up the management 
of the King’s Theatre, Galuppi was engaged as composer. Operas 
by Scarlatti, Hasse, Porpora, Vinci, and Veracini had been pro- 
duced during Handel’s time—now at the King’s Theatre, now at 
Covent Garden, now at Porpora’s Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
and after Handel’s retirement works by Galuppi, Pergolese, 
Jomelli, Gluck, and Piccini were performed. At the same time 
the most celebrated singers in Europe continued to visit London. 
In 1742 the Olimpiade, with music by Pergolese, the future com- 
poser of La Serva Padrona, was brought out; and soon after- 
wards several of the earlier works of Gluck were produced. 
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Probably Lord Middlesex could afford to lose the seven or eight 
thousand a year which, on the average, the maintenance of 
Italian Opera in London seems to have cost. Throughout 
the eighteenth century the burden of the loss seems to have 
been borne by the English aristocracy, bound together, for 
the most part, in companies of subscribers. Thus upheld, Italian 
Opera met with various adventures at Lincoln’s Inn Theatre, 
Covent Garden, the Pantheon, and the King’s, until it found 
itself, towards the end of the century, once more established at 
the last named of these theatres—its original home. Handel, for 
the first thirty years of its existence, had been the life and soul of 
the new entertainment, which he raised to a pitch of excellence 
unequalled elsewhere, except, perhaps, at Naples and at Dresden, 
where King Augustus of Saxony took care that the first singers 
and musicians in Europe should. be engaged. It is scarcely 
possible that our London orchestra can have been of the highest 
excellence ; though Handel brought over many of the musicians 
from Germany, and himself acted as musical conductor. 

Dealing with the subject of celebrated orchestras, Rousseau, in 
1754, wrote as followsin his Musical Dictionary : “‘ The first orchestra 
in Europe in respect to the number and science of the symphonists 
is that of Naples. But the orchestra of the Opera of the King of 
Poland at Dresden, directed by the illustrious Hasse, is better 
distributed and forms a better ensemble.” France, throughout 
the eighteenth century, was the only country in Europe where 
Italian Opera was ignored. Italian Opera had found its way 
even to Algiers; and in 1780 Paisiello composed his Barber of 
Seville (thirty-five years before Rossini treated the same subject) 
for St. Petersburg. It has been paradoxically asserted that the 
introduction of fine music into England under the auspices of 
Handel delayed the development of a national English style—a 
thing we have still to look for in connection with dramatic work. 
The cultivation of Italian Opera at Vienna did not, however, 
dwarf the genius of Mozart, nor prevent him from composing 
Dte Zauberflite, as well as Figaro and Don Juan. In France, on 
the other hand, where a national school of dramatic music was 
deliberately fostered, nothing came of it. ‘‘ The French,” wrote 
Rousseau, ‘‘ call Lulli and Rameau the greatest composers of 
Europe. But Europe knows nothing of its greatest composers.” 
It was not indeed until Gluck and Piccinni were admitted to the 
so-called ‘ Académie Royale de Musique’ that the French under- 
stood what dramatic music really meant. 

The Operatic Managers of the eighteenth century were of a 
different type from those who were to follow them. Handel, 
Porpora, Galuppi, the Earl of Middlesex, were succeeded by 
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commercial gentlemen like Waters, Ebers,and Taylor. The nobility 
were ceasing to trouble themselves about music ; and the musical 
direction was no longer in the hands of great composers. Waters 
was the first man who ever made money by the opera; though 
the sum of seven thousand pounds which he cleared in 1814 was 
obviously due to the presence in London of the allied sovereigns. 
Twenty-three years before, the manager of the Italian Opera 
established at the Pantheon, incurred in one season debts to 
the amount of thirty thousand pounds. 

Madame Catalani appeared at the King’s Theatre in 1806, and 
sang there almost continuously until 1813. She never obtained 
so much success anywhere as in England; nor less, it is said, 
anywhere than in Italy. After directing for a few years the 
Théatre des Italiens of Paris, Madame Catalani and her husband, 
the notorious M. Valabréque, returned to London, where they 
made a highly profitable engagement with Mr. Ebers. Madame 
Catalani paid for nothing, and took half the receipts. 

One of the greatest operatic years in London was that of 1824, 
when Rossini visited us, and made arrangements (which unfortu- 
nately ended in nothing) for bringing out a new opera at the 
King’s Theatre. The manager, Mr. Ebers, had sent him a 
pressing invitation, together with the offer of a lucrative engage- 
ment for himself as composer, and for his wife, Madame Colbran- 
Rossini, as principal singer. On his arrival, Baron de Lieven, the 
Russian Ambassador, whose acquaintance he had made at Verona 
during the Congress, called upon him and told him that the 
King desired to see him before anyone else. Jossini replied 
that he felt too much honoured by the King’s command not to 
obey it. George IV. was at Brighton, and Rossini was, for the 
moment, too unwell to travel. He denied himself, however, to 
all visitors, and a few days afterwards started with Baron de 
Lieven for Brighton, where the King received him most graciously 
at the Pavilion. 

In London society Rossini met with the greatest possible 
success; and he thought himself fortunate in receiving for each 
concert in which he and his wife took part the sum of £50—a 
mere trifle in the present day. On his return to Paris, he 
undertook the composition of several operas for the Académie 
Royale de Musique; and he afterwards became musical director 
of the Théatre des Italiens. 

Italian Opera in Paris was a Napoleonic creation. It was in- 
troduced by Napoleon I. at the beginning of the century, and it 
died out with Napoleon IIL. in 1870. The Franco-German war, 
which placed Italian troops in Rome, removed Italian singers 
from Paris. Opera. had a brilliant time, no doubt, under the 
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Restoration and under Louis Philippe, during whose reign Rossini 
was for some years director of the Théatre des Italiens. Equal 

to Her Majesty’s Theatre by its singers, if was superior to the 
London establishment by the fact that operas were written ex- 
pressly for it by the first Italian composers of the day. Thus 
Bellini’s Puritani and Donizetti’s Don Pasquale were both pro- 
duced for the first time at the Théatre des Italiens, afterwards 
to be transferred, in each case with the original cast, to Her 
Majesty’s Theatre: Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache 

in Bellini’s work ; Grisi, Mario, Tamburini and Lablache in 
Donizetti’s. In those days, the Anglo-Italian Theatre used to look 
to the Théatre des Italiens for its singers, to the French Opera—or 
‘“* Académie Royale de Musique ’’—for its dancers. Indeed, only 
a few years after the Peace of 1815, a convention in form was 
drawn up, through the good offices of the British Ambassador in 
Paris, between the manager of the King’s Theatre and the high 
official representing the interests of the Académie Royale, by 
which the principal dancers of the Académie were to be lent to the 
King’s Theatre, on the express understanding that when the- 
term for which they had been ‘‘ ceded” were at an end they 
should be allowed, and directed, at once toreturn. This, on some 
previous occasion, they had evidently failed to do. 

Under Laporte and Lumley, Her Majesty’s Theatre depended 
almost exclusively on the works of Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti. 
Opera was sacrificed systematically to ballet ; the former being 
cruelly “cut” in order that the latter might be given at full 
length. When Jenny Lind was the bright particular star of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, Robert le Diable was produced in such 
questionable shape that its own composer would have been unable 


to recognize it. The part of the Princess Isabelle was virtually- 


excised ; and the opera was reduced to those scenes, or, at least,. 
those acts, in which Alice, as impersonated by the heroine of the 
hour, appeared. After the establishment of the Royal Italian 
Opera in 1847 an attempt was made at the new theatre to present 
all the works of Meyerbeer as nearly as possible in their 
original form. 

Before it was finally to disappear through the deliberate process 
of demolition, the old Opera House in the Haymarket, called 
successively the King’s and Her Majesty’s Theatre, was for 
many years conducted with much spirit by Mr. J. H. Mapleson, 
who produced, for the first time in England, Faust, Carmen, 
Méfistofele, and Mignon, and who, among other famous vocalists, 
introduced to the English fublic Titiens, Trebelli, Nilsson, and 
Giuglini. 

At the Royal Italian Opera everything from the very beginning 
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was done on the grandest possible scale, including money losses, 
which amounted in one single season to £100,000. Mr. Delafield’s 
racehorses, had, it is true, run away with a portion of the money. 
But, when we make all due allowances for this, the enterprising 
brewer was entitled to boast that in the matter of operatic 
expenditure he had “beaten the record.” He was allowed— 
perhaps even encouraged—to produce three grand operas in 
the course of one season; which alone would have been enough 
to bring him to grief. 

Alboni, Tamberlik, Graziani, Patti, Lucca, Albani, Faure, 
Maurel may be mentioned among the singers introduced by 
successive managers of the Royal Italian Opera, and chiefly by 
the late Mr. Gye. After the death of Mr. Gye, the enterprise 
which he had conducted with so much ability fell gradually into 
a very bad way, and at last came utterly to grief. Musical 
history repeated itself; and, as at the end of the year 1737, 
London found itself once more without an Italian Opera. For- 
tunately, Sir Augustus Harris was at hand, under whose manage- 


ment opera was once more to be raised to the highest point of 
excellence. 


———_= 


THE RECENT REVIVAL OF ITALIAN OPERA. 
By H. A. RUDALL. 


‘mh FTER an absence from the English stage, so prolonged 
A as to wear almost the appearance of a permanent desertion, 
Madame Patti will return to the scene of her former triumphs 
during Sir Augustus Harris’s forthcoming Opera season at 
Covent Garden. Upon the combination of circumstances to which 
this absence is to be attributed there is no need to dwell. Incon- 
nection with the welcome announcement now made, it will be more 
to the purpose to glance briefly at certain remarkable changes in 
he condition and prospects of operatic enterprise in England 
which have been brought about since this star of the very first 
magnitude disappeared from our operatic firmament. When 
Madame Patti practically quitted our lyric stage Italian opera was 
pronounced by many to be a extremis. She returns to find its 
social glories revived, and its artistic position stronger than ever. 
She comes back to a changed Covent Garden, and, in some 
respects, also to a caanged audience—an audience more exigent 
in the matter of stage surroundings and dramatic proprieties, and 
apt too, after having tasted the sweets of novelty, to grow some- 
what impatient of more than a very moderate allowance of those 
well-worn works with which past generations of opera-goers had 
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perforce to content themselves. Not that any fears need be 
entertained on this score. Madame Patti’s tastes are well known 
to be more eclectic than her ostensible repertory, and should 
a demand for novelty arise in her case there is no reason to 
doubt that she will prove equal to the occasion. 

The name of the magician who has effected this transformation 
scene in matters operatic will readily be supplied by anybody 
possessing even the slightest acquaintance with the course of 
musical events during the last seven years. It was about the 
middle of the season of 1887—a season which, in spite of the 
festive activity of the Jubilee Year, or, perhaps, rather by reason 
of it, resulted in severe disappointment to one management and 
actual collapse in the case of another—that Mr. Augustus Harris 
boldly announced his intention of opening Drury Lane Theatre 
for a short spell of Italian opera. All circumstances considered, 
it is easy to believe that the good wishes called forth by this 
announcement among his friends and the general public were 
unaccompanied by any very sanguine expectations. The frame 
of mind in which the impresario himself undertvok the experi- 
ment was sufficiently indicated by a remark made by him at the 
time to a personal friend and eminent musical critic, since 
deceased : “‘If Opera is dead, as many assert, I intend to bury 
it decently ; if it can be revived I mean to give it a new lease of 
life.” On the opening night of this initial season a performance 
of Aida was given in the presence of an audience sufficiently 
brilliant to recall the good old days which were supposed to have 
departed for ever ; the performance being marked by an attention 
to the mise-en-scéne and a general all-round excellence sufficient 
to prove that Mr. Harris, whether destined to succeed or fail, 
was at any rate pretty certain to steer clear of the particular 
mistakes which had landed in misfortune so many of his pre- 
decessors. Another significant fact was the absence from Mr. 
Harris’s prospectus of one or two great names which it had 


‘hitherto been the first object of an ambitious manager to secure, 


and the presence in their stead of others known only by repute, 
or altogether unfamiliar to the London public. As a matter of 
fact the new impresario, consciously or otherwise, opened the 
game by playing his very highest trump ; for that first night of 
his first season was the occasion of M. Jean de Reszke’s début 
in England. Shortly following upon this first appearance, which, 
in the light of subsequent events, must be regarded as one of 
historic interest, came that of Mlle. Sigrid Arnoldson, whose 
youthful charm, and singularly pure vocalisation, immediately 
secured for her a high and lasting position in public favour. In 
the list of artists who appeared during this short season were also 
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‘Madame Minnie’ Hauk—the original creator of Carmen— 
Madame Nordica, M. Maurel, Battistini, Del Puente, and others. 
The performances were of unequal merit; but in many cases, 
‘notably. in the revivals of Faust (in which the Walpurgis night 
was introduced. for the first time), Lohengrin, and Les 
‘Huguenots ample testimony was forthcoming to the greater 
intelligence and liberality with which Italian opera was likely to 
be: produced under the new régime. The task, however, of 
turning the tide of fashion back to old channels was not to be 
‘accomplished without a preliminary sacrifice. The first season, 
‘artistically successful as it was, resulted in a pecuniary loss 
amounting, according to an authoritative statement, to something 
‘like ten thousand pounds. Tke prophets of evil were not yet 
‘silenced. In at least one well-known newspaper the events of 
the summer season of 1887 were summed up by the confident 
statement :—‘‘Italian Opera in this country is practically 
dead.” 

In the following year Mr. Harris transferred his operations to 

‘Covent Garden, and the work achieved by him in that house year 
after year down to the present time is represented by a succes- 
sion of revivals and productions unequalled in the annals of 
operatic enterprise. In the course of this season, Mr. Harris 

gave further proofs of the soundness of his judgment in the choice 
of débutantes. Though manifestly unversed in stage technicalities, 
the young new-comer, Miss Macintyre, enacted the part of 

‘Micaela in Carmen with a confidence that has been fully justified 
by her subsequent career. The freshness of her voice, her artless 
ways, and her high intelligence aroused popular enthusiasm to a 
remarkable degree, and then and there she established herself a 
‘prime favourite with the public, and has remained so to the pre- 
‘sent day. Meanwhile the brothers de Reszke were rapidly be- 
coming a tower of strength in themselves, and with their aid and 
that of such established favourites as Madame Albani, Madame 
Nordica, and others, and of two such conductors as Signor 
Mancinelli and Signor Randegger, many admirable performances 

‘were obtained. The keynote of success had at last been struck. 
‘The second season under the new régime was prolonged a fort- 

‘night beyond the limit of time originally assigned to it. Impor- 

-tant as was the work achieved in the two following years, it must 
be dismissed in a few words. It included a State performance ; 
and each season increased in brilliancy and in variety of produc- 
tion. In 1889, Roméo et Juliette was performed in French seven 

‘times, and this new departure in “Italian Opera” saw further 
‘development in the year following, when representations in the 
original tongue were given of Faust, Roméo, Carmen, Manon, and 
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Le Prophete. Die Meistersinger was also given in Italian, with 
Madame Valda as Eva. The season of 1891 was memorable for 
the first appearance at Covent Garden of Mdlle. Giuglia Ravogli, 
one of the greatest artists of modern times, and her accomplished 
sister ; and the company was further strengthened by the ser- 
vices of Madame Melba, Mlle. Van Zandt, Madame Marie Roze, 


Miss Eames, Miss Sybil Saunderson, MM. Maurel, Van Dyck,. 


Plancon, Dufriche (the Iago in Verdi’s Otello), and others. 

The amount of work represented by all these achievements 
will be deemed by most people sufficient to overtax the energies 
of the most untiring of managers. Nevertheless, it sinks into 
comparative insignificance besides that accomplished by Sir 
Augustus Harris—as it is now time to call him—during the 
season of 1892, and those that followed. From this point he 
may be said to have entered upon a new phase of his operatic 
enterprise. Undaunted by the cares and responsibilities con- 
nected with Covent Garden, where, besides presenting his regular 
subscribers with various important novelties, he was appealing 
to a new public by performances on extra nights of the Nibelungen 
trilogy and other examples of Wagnerian opera, he opened 
Drury Lane for representations of German works, under the 
direction of Herr Mahler. These, though they may not have 
always been given under the best Covent Garden conditions, 
served at any rate to familiarise ‘‘ overflow audiences” with the 
splendid acting of Frau Klaffsky and Herr Alvary, and were in 
many respects highly interesting and meritorious. To return to 
Covent Garden, among the new works produced that year were 
the now familiar Cavalleria Rusticana, which served to display at 
their best the dramatic powers of Madame Calvé ; L’ Amico Fritz, 
Mr. De Lara’s Light of Asia, and the somewhat trumpery 
Trompeter von Sdkkingen, which had long achieved popular suc- 
cess on the Continent. During the seasons of 1893 and 1894, the 
new productions increased in interest ; among them being Verdi’s 
Falstaff ; Leoncavollo’s Paggliacct ; Mascagni’s I Kantzau; a not 
very successful revival of Halevy’s La Jwive ; that remarkable and 
fascinating work, Bruneau’s L’Attaque du Moulin; Massenet’s 
La Navarraise; Stansford’s Veiled Prophet ; Mr. Cowen’s Signa ; 
and Mr. De Lara’s Amy Robsart. 

For several years past Sir Augustus Harris has abandoned the 
custom of issuing prospectuses of the kind which so often proved 
delusive in times gone by. The single new work which has been 
definitely mentioned for speedy production in the new season 
to commence on May 13 is Mr. Cowen’s opera Harold, with 
Madame Albani in the part of Edith. But Sir Augustus Harris 
is the last man to rest on past achievements, and the list of artists 
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engaged in itself gives promise of an exceptionally brilliant season. 
First in importance among announced new comers is Signor 
Tamagno, an artist of world-wide celebrity who has not before 
been heard in this country. Of at least equal interest, however, 
will be the promised performance in German by M. Jean de 
Reszke and Miss Macintyre, of Tristan and Isolde. For the 
rest the possibility of reviving Patti nights at Covent Garden 
without fear of the penalties which the “star” system has so 
often inflicted upon weaker managements, may be regarded as of 
no little importance. 





INCIDENTAL MUSIC IN PLAYS. 
By W. Beatty-KInGstTon. 


| GATHER from Mr. Fuller Maitland’s paper on the above 

subject in the April number of The Theatre that, while he is 
at one with me respecting the absurdities and esthetic anomalies 
that unavoidably accrue from the utilisation of music as an 
accessory to the drama, in either a descriptive or an emotional 
capacity, he takes exception to some of the examples which 
appeared to me appositely illustrative of the opinions I had 
previously set forth in the pages of this magazine. It was 
certainly not my intention to suggest that the inimitable quartet 
in Rigoletto was a musical absurdity. I contended, and still 
contend, that it is dramatically ridiculous, and I cannot agree 
with Mr. Fuller Maitland that ‘‘ not one”’ of the vocalists called 
upon to take part in it ‘‘ sings a note that is out of keeping with 
the emotion represented.” The mere fact that the notes sung 
simultaneously harmonise perfectly, although the singers have 
no emotion in common, proves the quartet—considered as a 
dramatic episode—to be incongruous. Harmony, when exactly 
rendered, is always beautiful, whereas the passions and purposes 
expressed by three of the four interpreters of Verdi’s admirable 
composition—notably by Sparafucile—are more or less hideous. 
Hence the glaring contrast between sense and sound, in their 
respective significances, which seems to me painfully absurd as 
well as supremely inartistic. Such contrasts are inevitable in all 
expositions of the fine arts, as Mr. Fuller Maitland himself 
admits in observing that ‘‘ every art must express itself through a 
medium that is undoubtedly a ccnvention.” In exemplifying 
them by one or two striking instances, I had no pretension to 
reform these anomalies or even to condemn them. They are 
justified to a certain extent, as I expressly pointed out, by the 
circumstance that they give pleasure to a vast majority of theatre- 
goers, and hence, regarded from a managerial point of view 
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constitute a legitimate attraction to the general public, to forego 
which were no less unwise than uncalled for. Nevertheless, they 
are absurd, and probably some measure of their popularity may 
be correctly attributed to their intrinsic ridiculousness. 

I must, however, take leave to protest against the insinuation 
that I ‘“‘ would have the songs in Shakspere declaimed without 
music, and dances executed without a sound.” Unless my 
memory plays me false—for I have not by me the article to which 
Mr. Fuller Maitland has disapprovingly referred—I called 
attention therein to the excusability of incidental vocalism in 
this connection, on the ground that it is by no means unnatural 
or even unusual that musically-disposed persons, while under the 
influence of emotion, idea, or impression, should break out into 
song; the words or tune uttered happening to be associated 
psychically or mnemonically with the thought or feeling moving 
the singer for the moment. It would, moreover, never have 
occurred to me to wish that dances dovetailed into the stage- 
action of any piece, Shaksperian or otherwise, should be 
“executed without a sound;” and I sincerely trust that no 
written word of mine may be held to “‘ stand accountant” for so 
inept a suggestion as that which, by inference, Mr. Fuller 
Maitland appears to deem me capable of putting forward. In 
real life it is not impossible, though highly improbable, that 
music-loving human beings should give melodic expression to 
their sensations or sentiments. It is, therefore, quite admissible 
that they should do so in fictive life, as presented upon the stage. 
But that two or more of them, thinking and feeling differently— 
or, as Mr. Fuller Maitland aptly puts it—having no emotion in 
common, should ‘hit it off” musically, so to speak, in such 
felicitous sort as to enounce ‘‘ admirably-balanced harmonies in 
symmetrical concert,” is utterly and absolutely out of the 
question. This was my contention, to which; as well as to that 
alleging the inopportuneness and even impropriety (artistically 
considered) of employing music as an accessory’ to draimatic 
action, [ must crave permission to adhere. 
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Portraits. 





MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 


HEN it was announced in the summer of 1891 that a Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, then unknown to London audiences, 
would appear at the Shaftesbury Theatre on a certain afternoon in 
As You Like It, very few people would have ventured to prophesy, 
even if they held the opinion, that the Rosalind of the occasion 
was in the short space of four years to be recognized as the 
holder of a place in the front rank of English players. Yet so it 
is, and, more curiously still, the recognition has come about only 
within the last two years of her career. Mrs. Campbell went 
down to the St. James’s Theatre one evening in May, 1893, to 
play in anew piece by Mr. Pinero, and came away to find herself 
suddenly famous. Before this she had acted with success at the 
Adelphi in such productions as The Black Domino and The 
Trumpet Call. She had also gained a good deal of experience, 
first as an amateur, and then in the provinces, where she was for 
some time with Mr. Ben Greet’s Company. But nothing she 
had done up to the time of her appearance in The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray.seemed to mark her out, save in the eyes of afew keen 
observers, amongst whom was Mr. Pinero himself, as a dramatic 
artist whose name would be a notable one in the annals of the 
British stage. Her Paula was a revelation, showing that she 
possessed many of the qualities needed to equip her for rivalry 
with the most famous women players of the time. Her appear- 
ance in a new part was naturally awaited with eagerness, but for 
a time her admirers had to confess to a feeling of disappointment. 
Neither in The Masqueraders nor in John-u-Dreams did her 
genius fully expand. But now again Mrs. Campbell has a part 
worthy of her—one into which she can throw herself with all the 
force of her nature; and as the notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith she 
goes far to make up all the ground she lost in the interval 
between The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and Mr. Pinero’s latest 
achievement. A strangely fascinating personality, a voice of 
singular beauty, and powers of conception and expression far 
above the ordinary, almost justify those who have already placed 
Mrs. Campbell side by side with Madame Bernhardt and Signora 
Duse. The more judicious critic will, however, until he has had 
further chances of judging the extent of her abilities, withhold 
an opinion which he may fully hope to see borne out by events, 
but which he has not yet had sufficient opportunity to form. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


Wit the unanimity which, in Mr. Puff’s opinion, 

characterised everything and everybody connected with 
the stage, managers have this year reserved all their novelties for 
Easter. The few weeks preceding that season have accordingly 
offered but a barren record. Despite the bright sunshine, a 
cold easterly wind drove crowds of holiday-makers to seek 
amusement indoors, and, in consequence, the theatres have been 
thronged as seldom happens even at this period. With London 
rapidly filling for the season there is every probability that this 
prosperous state of things will continue. 


THE Girt I Lert BEHIND ME. 


A Drama, in Four Acts, by FRANKLIN FYLEs and Davip BELASCO. Produced a the Adelph 
Theatre, April 13. 


General Kennion .. Mr. F. H. Mackin. Dick Log a -- Miss Dora Barton. 

Major Burleigh -- Mr. CHarLes Futon. Sergeant -. Mr, ACKERMAN May. 

Lieutenant Hawkes- a > -» Mr RicHarp Purpoy, 

wort Mr. Witiiam TERRIS3 Andy Jackson .. Mr. Epwin Rorxg, 

py oe woo Morton Kate Kennion Miss Mituwarp. 
Parlow Mr. W. L. ABineron. Luey Hawkesworth.. Miss Hore DupDLey. 

Arthur Penwick, M. D. Mr. F. W. Garpiner. Fawn .. -- Miss Mary ALLESTREE. 

Private Jones.. -.» Mr. Geo. W. Cocksurn. | Wilber's ‘Ann. .. Miss Marir Montrose. 

.John Ladru .. -» Mr, Jutian Cross. 


Produced two years ago in New York—on the occasion of the 
opening of the Empire Theatre—this drama has achieved great 
popularity in America. The reasons for its success in the land of 
its birth are obvious. The play deals with scenes which are more 
or less familiar to the people across the Atlantic; its third act, 
when properly handled, is highly effective, and it is tinged with 
sentiment—a considerable attraction in itself to the majority of 
the playgoers of the United States. In London, however, it is 
found wanting. There has been general complaint in the columns 
of the press that the third act, somehow or another, misses fire, 
despite the truthful, vivid acting of Miss Millward. It has been 
contended, for instance, that the rescuing party should be 
heralded by music. Again, fault has been found with the 
Adelphi management for not providing a picturesque fight 
between the Indians and the United States soldiers. The latter 
idea might certainly have been carried out, but it would have 
involved the stage management of the Saxe-Meinengers in 
order to avoid anything ridiculous.. For it is difficult to take 
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the stage-Indian on the warpath at all seriously. What is really 
the matter with the play is that it is not properly understood at 
the Adelphi. It is an American play, and it should have had the 
assistance in its production of an American expert, or of some 
English stage-manager who knew exactly how it should be pre- 
sented. There seems to have been a suggestion, in regard to the 
proposed visible fight in the third act, that the London manage- 
ment has been sparing in the matter of its mounting. As a 
matter of fact, the contrary is the case. The play is too 
elaborately staged at the Adelphi. The back cloth of the first 
act suggests that the solitary fort is near to a town, the interior 
of the post is far too bright and capacious, while the “ general’s 
home,” of the fourth act, reminds one of a Vanderbilt mansion in 
Fifth Avenue rather than an unpretentious dwelling-place in the 
wilds of a North-Western state. In short,in external matters at 
any rate, the spirit of the play has not been happily caught. 

This much-discussed third act may be specially observed. The 
situation—borrowed, it is true, but not the worse, for all that— 
is led up to quite admirably. The act keeps the audience in the 
highest state of excitement. The critical observer, of course, 
knows that a rescue will be effected, but that knowledge does 
not prevent the excitement of the scene from being felt. The 
death of the Indian’s daughter at a critical moment is a capital 
dramatic effect, and the invocation of the General’s daughter to 
her father to shoot her rather than let her fall a prey to the 
outrages of the maddened besiegers is also finely dramatic. As 
a matter of fact, these two incidents, being so strong in them- 
selves, go far towards weakening the end of the act, so that, when 
the hero and a few of his companions rush in, their appearance 
does not provoke that storm of applause which the relief to the 
spectators, no less than that afforded the beleaguered garrison, 
would warrant. But the fault is not that of the strength of the 
greater part of the act and the comparative weakness of its end. 
The fault lies in the fact, which must be patent to anyone who 
will take the trouble to think the question out, that the rescuing 
party should not come in on foot. How could a handful of men 
cut their way on foot through a horde of well-armed savages ? 
The rescuers should come in on horseback. They should be 
mounted, and, when they appear, they should suggest 
that many more mounted soldiers are behind them. This would 
form, not only an excellent spectacular effect, but it would be in 
keeping with the circumstances of the case. The weakness of 
the fourth and last act would not then matter so much. And 
this last act is deplorably weak. 

The salvation of the play at the Adelphi is the interpretation 
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of the heroine by Miss Millward, who throughout her career has 
done nothing better. She throws herself with vigour into the 
part. She is finely and forcibly dramatic. It is, indeed, a treat 
in these days of pyschological studies and namby-pambyism 
in acting to see, for once, a natural and cleanly woman on the 
stage, and to see the character, withal, acted with intelligence 
and the right sort of intensity—the intensity which comes of 
being natural, and of feeling the truth of the character. Mr. 
Terriss is the ideal hero for melodrama, and he lives up to his 
reputation in this play. Mr. Abingdon plays the thankless 
part of the villain quite well, while Mr. Fulton is a good deal 
more than equal to his task. Miss Allestree, it seem to us, is a 
little too tall and hard for the timid Indian maiden, Fawn. Mr. 
Gardiner is a good actor, and Miss Montrose is a bright, winsome 
little actress, but these players are out of place in the 
“‘comedy ” characters—characters which are more typical of the 
American stage than of American life, and not to be understood 
by an English audience. Mr. Cross is to be commended for 
the use which he makes of his sonorous voice, and for the 


dignity which, as the Indian, he lends to the single scene in 
which he appears. 


Devia HARDING. 


An Original Play, in Three Acts, by Victrorten Sanpov. Adapted by J. Comyns Carr. Produced at 
the Comedy Theatre, April 17. 
Sir F aes Studley, Clerk to the Syndic.. Mr. Mutges Brown. 


= Mr. Cyrit Mavpe, Captain Simonds .. Mr. BLAKIsTOoN. 

Clive Studley .. -. Mr. Frep Tarrry. Waiter .. i -.- Mr. J. Byron, 
Stanley French .. Mr. Macxkrntosa. Lady Carstairs . Miss Rose Lecierce. 
Julian Ormsby -» Mr. GInBert FarquHar. Mrs. Venables -. Miss Dorotuy Dorr. 
Percival Lumley .. Mr. Lyston Lyte. Mrs. Emmeline Ja .. Miss Eva WILLIAMs. 
Sir Christopher Car- Janet Ross .. -. Mrs. E. H. Brooxg. 

stairs .. 4 -. Mr. CHANDLER. Servant. . nes -- Miss Fre#ine Norton. 
The Syndic of Bellagio Mr. Witt Dannis. Delia Harding -- Miss Marion Terey. 


When a dramatist of the proved ability of M. Victorien 
Sardou, forgetting what is due to himself and to his art, allows a 
wholly inept play to appear under his name, the kindest course 
the critic can pursue is to observe an ominous silence. We 
must be forgiven, then, if we decline to discuss in detail the many 
blemishes which distinguish Delia Harding, a piece consistently 
unworthy of the author’s reputation. The story not merely out- 
rages every canon of probability, but is built upon a foundation 
of the oldest stage tricks and theatrical devices, against the use 
of which even the most unsophisticated East-end audience might 
be expected to rebel. So absurdly ludicrous is the action of the 
heroine in acknowledging herself to be the mistress of a man she 
Joathes, in the belief that she will thus save her brother from the 
consequences of his attempt to shoot her supposed seducer—a 
consummation, by the way, wholly inconceivable—that any sym- 
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pathy for her position or interest in her doings is rendered out of 
the question. This, however, is simply the starting point for a 
succession of incredible incidents and ridiculous situations, in 
which such long-discarded artifices as the obvious theft of impor- 
tant letters, the employment of drugged wine, and the discovery 
at the last moment of documentary evidence revealing the 
heroine’s innocence are resorted to in the most bare-faced 
manner. For the performers concerned in this luckless enter- 
prise there can be nothing but commiseration. Even Miss 
Marion Terry’s wonderful charm and exceptional talent failed to 
excite the slightest feeling of pity for so exasperating a heroine 
as Delia, while Mr. Cyril Maude and Miss Rose Leclercq had so 
little of importance to do as practically to be out of the running. 
Mr. Fred Terry, in his own interests, must be seriously cautioned 
against a growing disposition towards staginess. On the other 
hand Mr. Mackintosh deserves unqualified praise for his bold and 
effective handling of the part of Stanley French. Miss Dorothy 
Dorr also played with much spirit as Mrs. Venables, while Mrs. 
E. H. Brooke gave a carefully finished portrait of a lovable old 
Scotchwoman. 


THE BLUE Boar. 


A Fan‘astic Farce, in Three Acts, by Louis N. Parker and Murray Carson. Produced at 
Terry's Theatre, March 28, 


Robert Honeydew .. Mr. Epwarp Terry. Dr. Prendergast - Miss Fanny Broves. 
Cyril Strawthwaite ... Mr. Harcourt Bgarry. Mrs. Pounder.. - Miss ALexres LEIGHTON. 
The Griffin .. -- Mr. Georce BELMorE. Millicent . Miss Mapce McIntosH. 
Boots .. oe -- Mr. Leste Kenyon. 


The authors of The Blue Boar have already given to the stage 
two works of real value, not only striking in themselves, but 
noteworthy for the promise they contained. If David and 
Gudgeons failed to reap the pecuniary harvest their merits 
deserved, the blame must be attributed to unreasonable apathy 
on the part of the public rather than to the writers’ fault. The 
Blue Boar reveals Messrs. Parker and Carson in lighter vein, and, 
although containing much that is bright and diverting, must be 
assigned a place distinctly below the level of their former efforts. 
The plot shows little ingenuity, nor is it elaborated with that 
mastery of incident and motive which was so conspicuous in 
Gudgeons. As a one-act farce the piece would probably have 
served to keep an audience interested and amused for forty 
minutes ; but the attempt to spread the same material over three 
acts has ended far from happily. Robert. Honeydew, driven 
desperate by the continued nagging of a shrewish wife, has fled 
from her, and accepted the post of head-waiter at the Blue Boar 
in the cathedral city of Winster. Here he falls in love with 
the buxom landlady, and is speedily run to earth by his infuriated 
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a 


spouse. Meanwhile a mysterious stranger, nick-named the 
Griffin, is observed hovering on the confines of the. story, and in 
him the astute playgoer has little difficulty in recognising Mrs. 
Honeydew’s former husband, long supposed to be dead. A some- 
what belated Asthete— for have not Aisthetes given place to-day 
to Decadents and Degenerates ?—suggests to Honeydew the 
advisability of attempting to materialise the defunct Ebenezer 
Blore, and as the latter is already on the premises no difficulty is 
experienced in re-uniting husband and wife, thus leaving Honey- 
dew free to pair off with his buxom landlady. If, however, 
The Blue Boar shows no great originality of invention, it possesses 
certain entertaining qualities, the presence of which goes far to 
redress the balance. The dialogue is particularly happy, abound- 
ing as it does in witty and clever lines, while some of the 
character-drawing is particularly good. Mr. Edward Terry, 
indeed, has seldom been fitted with a part better suited to his 
peculiar individuality, and, although somewhat over-coloured, his 
portrait of the timorous and excitable Honeydew was excellent. 
Only less effective, because endowed with fewer opportunities, was 
the Dr. Prendergast, by which title Mrs. Honeydew elects to be 
known, of Miss Fanny Brough, whose impersonation of an 
‘“‘advanced’’ woman suffering from occasional lapses into 
femininity had many diverting points. Mr. Harcourt Beatty, who, 
as a light comedian, is rapidly making his way, gave a clever 
sketch of the esthetic Cyril Strawthwaite ; while the minor 
characters, with the exception of that entrusted to Mr. George 
Belmore and persistently over-played by him, were safe in the 


hands of Mr. Leslie Kenyon, Miss Alexes Leighton, and Miss 
Madge McIntosh. 


Fanny. 


An Original Farce, in Three Acts, by Grorce R. Sims and Crecit Rateien. Produced at the 
Strand Theatre, April 15. 
Captain Gerald O’Brien . Mr. J. U. SHINE. Bob Tapping 


or =. Gero. BLACKMORE, 
—— ee Mr. Wit H. Day. George - Mr. J. Manoney. 
Kellaway .. Mr. OwEN Harris. Joseph Barnes .. Mr. Ross Harwoop. 
Saunders .. a -. Mr. T. P. Haynes. Flo Barnes -- Miss Lypra Cowkt1, 
HaroldGregory .. -» Mr. Osmonp SHIL- Grace Dormer .. Miss May Wuirty. 


LINGFORD. Paquita O’Brien. Miss Auma STANLEY. 

Fanny is a farce.of conventional pattern, rendered tolerable by 
the skill which the authors have shown in the development of 
their intrigue and the ingenuity with which they keep the ball 
rolling up to the very last moment. If anything, they have 
given over rather than short weight, for the complications of 
their story are so numerous and so bewildering that successfully 
to appreciate their significance demands on the listener’s part 
the closest attention. Fanny herself, although giving the title 
to the piece, does not appear, having been carefully disposed of 
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some time before the rising of the curtain. Her place, however, 
is taken by her sister Flo, who, at the instigation of her husband 
Joe Barnes, periodically draws the allowance made to the 
defunct Fanny by Professor Bixley, her unsuspecting spouse, in 
the belief that she is still alive. The motive for this apparent 
act of generosity is supplied by the fact that on his marriage day 
the guileless Professor learned to his horror that considerable 
doubt existed as to the demise of Fanny’s previous husband. 
Alarmed by the intelligence, he determined to part from her on 
the church steps. Meanwhile he has taken up the thread of an 
old flirtation with pretty Grace Dormer. Presently there comes 
to his assistance a certain Captain O’Brien, who, anxious to 
befriend the Professor, offers to interview Fanny for the purpose 
of making terms with her. This circumstance is brought to 
the knowledge of Mrs. O’Brien, an excitable and unreasonably 
jealous lady, who at once jumps to the conclusion that Fanny is 
in reality her husband’s sweetheart. To clear himself the latter 
asserts that Fanny is dead, and the Professor, accepting the 
statement as true, promptly marries Grace. Here, as may be 
judged, is a situation containing ample material for a series of 
whimsical misunderstandings. Nor are the authors slow to 
profit by the fact, although some of their later developments, be 
it observed, are more conspicuous for ingenuity than good taste. 
The dialogue, without being really witty, has a certain superficial 
smartness which with a holiday audience may well pass for 
humour. As a whole, however, the work compares but poorly 
with certain of the same writers’ previous efforts. Nor, with one 
or two exceptions, are Messrs. Sims and Raleigh too well! served 
by their interpreters. Mr. J. L. Shine conscientiously strives to 
be amusing, but his style lacks variety, while the more he labours 
to be funny the less effective does he become. Mr. W. H. Day 
gives to the part of the Professor a tragic colouring that ill accords 
with the spirit of farce, and at times his harassed demeanour is 
almost painful. Miss Alma Stanley’s impersonation of Paquita 
O’Brien is, on the other hand, perfect—so superb, indeed, is her 
performance as to awaken regret that she has not more to do. 
A word of praise must also be given to Mr. T. P. Haynes for his 
capital sketch of a village policeman, as also to Mr. Robb 
Harwood and to Misses Lydia Cowell and May Whitty, all 
excellent in their several ways. The farce is preceded by a new 
duologue entitled 


THE BACKSLIDER, 
By Mr. Osmonp SHILLINGFoRD, 


a bright and clever little piece, dealing in novel fashion with 
the now somewhat threadbare subject of the New Woman, in 
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which the author and Miss May Whitty are seen to decided 


advantage. 





THe Lapiges’ Ipon. 


An Original Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by Artuun Law. Produced at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, April 18. 


Lionel Delamere Mr. WEEDON GrossMITH The Duchess. of 
= Duke of Castle- Cast'eford.. .. Miss Guapys Homrrer. 
Mr. SypNEY WaRDEN. The Countess of 
Lord Finch Cullow- Groombridge .. Miss Heten FERRERS. 
dale = -- Mr.C. P. Lirrre. Lady Helen Frant 
Sir Simon Roebuck .. a ARTHUR HELMORE. (her stepdaugh er) Miss Esme BeRrIncer. 
Mr. Purley .. -. Mr. Joun Beancuamp. Lady Eugenia Kos- 
r. Wix ‘ Mr. FREDERICK VoLPré, trevor _ Miss K. SERJEANTSON. 
Mr. Kurdle (Dela- Lady Borce .. Miss B. CrawForpD. 
mere’s pea _ Tuos. KinGaton. Mrs.Somerville Smit.: Miss Beatrice HAYDEN. 
Mr. Beamish .. . Mr. Kennets Dove.as. Mfss Minuever -- Miss Auma Gorpon. 
Simmons Le -. Mr. L. Power. Miss Dora — .. Miss May Paurrey. 
| Mary .. ° -- Miss A. Beet. 


The difficulty of following up a success by a success from the 
same pen is by no means a slight one. Good ideas are so rare in 
this imperfect world that to expect two ‘‘ happy thoughts” in 
immediate succession and of equal value is to display a disregard 
for the doctrine of averages that almost verges upon madness. 
In The New Boy Mr. Arthur Law not only hit the bullseye of 
public favour, but he also contrived: to create for Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith a part which fitted that eccentric comedian like the 
proverbial glove. In his second venture, The Ladies’ Idol, Mr. 
Law has proved perhaps a little less fortunate ; but he has, not- 
withstanding, succeeded in furnishing avery bright and amusing 
farce, which, if not destined to attain to the popularity of its 
predecessor, should serve its purpose sufficiently well. The story 
is a trifle thin and ragged, while the author has failed to weave 
the threads of his intrigue into one harmonious whole; but 
the piece at any rate contains a number of laughable incidents 
and a fair sprinkling of amusing lines. The Ladies’ Idol is of 
course Mr. Weedon Grossmith, a society entertainer, whose 
real name is Wix, but who figures professionally by the more 
fashionable cognomen of Lionel Delamere. As celibacy would 
appear to be a necessity of his position, he conceals the fact 
of his marriage with Dora Vale, a bewitching young lady, who 
helps to swell their joint banking account by performing in public 
as a skirt-dancer. The accidental loss, by acareless maid-servant, 
of the young couple’s baby compels the disclosure of their secret, 
and furnishes material for a short but brisk last act. With this 
intrigue is interwoven, somewhat clumsily, be it said, a sub-plot. 
dealing with the adventures of a noble Duke, who, to eke out. 
his slender means, has adopted the business of a money-lender. 
Chance—or the author—decrees that his wife, the Duchess, 
shall appeal to her husband’s firm, trading under an alias, for 
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pecuniary assistance, and, by way of security, she offers a 
valuable diamond bracelet. How this ornament rapidly passes 
from hand to hand and becomes the coveted property of one 
character after another any playgoer who knows Sardou’s 
famous comedy A Scrap of Paper will easily imagine for him- 
self. The least satisfactory feature of the piece is its lack of 
real action ; the characters are given an abundance of matter 
to talk about, but have, after all, little to do. Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith makes a yery droll figure as the society entertainer. 
Unfortunately one has to take his abilities in that direction 
rather on faith. Miss May Palfrey is refreshingly arch as the 
heroine, while nothing could be better than the Lady Helen 
Frant of Miss Esmé Beringer, a young actress who is rapidly 
building up for herself an excellent reputation. The remaining 
characters are effectively played by an experienced company. 


FORTUNE’S FOOu. 


4 Dr.matic Episode, by Hexry Hamittox. Produced at the Haymarket Theatre, April 6. 
Philip Challoner oe ee ee oe Mr, Lewis WaALvER. 


“The dramatist who relies upon one character to interest his 
listeners for the space of thirty minutes undertakes a daring 
task. It is to Mr. Henry Hamilton’s credit that he has issued 
from the ordeal with considerable if incomplete success. 
Fortune’s Fool is a clever attempt. It is ingenious, carefully— 
at times poetica]ly—written and powerful. A strain of mor- 
bidity, however, runs through the little piece, which is thus 


- deprived of the light and shade required to render all stage work 


effective or at any rate acceptable. The story is set forth in a 
prolonged soliloquy by the hero, who, having squandered his 
means, and been abandoned by his lady-love for a richer suitor, 


determines on suicide. A rather neat idea, by the way, has been 


imagined by the author with the view of introducing an imaginary 


second person in the grim character of Death, supposed to be 


invited into the room by Philip Challoner, and thus to become 
the confident of the speaker’s woes. As the clock strikes four, 
Challoner swallows the poison. A moment later two letters are 
delivered, one announcing his accession to a fortune, and the 
other the immediate arrival of his repentant sweetheart, whose 
familar knock is in effect heard just as her lover falls to the 
ground dead. ‘I'his lugubrious “ episode” received forcible illus- 
tration at the hands of Mr. Lewis Waller, who skilfully contrived 
to import into his performance sufficient variety to rob it of all 
sense of monotony. Mr. Waller has seldom shown greater 
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ability or more thoughtfulness than in the accomplishment of this 
arduous task. 





Le THEATRE DE L’(uvRE. 


The Thédtre Libre having gone the way. of all ephemeral ven- 
tures, the Thédtre de L’uvre, established by M. Lugné Poé, has 
arisen in Paris to continue the work begun by M. Antoine. Such 
enterprises, may possibly have a certain modified interest for native 
playgoers, but to imagine that they can appeal successfully to a 
larger circle requires a measure of faith certainly little warranted 
by facts. The directors of our own Independent Theatre would 
appear, however, to think differently, and at their invitation, and 
under their auspices, M. Lugné Poé and his company made their 
début at the Opera Comique on Monday, the 25th March. Oddly 
enough they selected for their initial performance a version of 
Ibsen’s play Rosmersholm, a piece which, having regard to its 
origin and style, can hardly be looked upon as a happy choice. 
Nevertheless, it is on record that when given by the same artists 
in the presence of Ibsen himself, the master ‘‘ was moved to 
tears,” and repeatedly expressed his delight. To question such a 
verdict would obviously be a gross piece of impertinence, and it 
will be sufficient to say that of the performers the most capable 
was Mile. Marthe Mellot, a young actress who has evidently 
taken Madame Bernhardt as her model, and who gave a power- 
ful, vivid, and characteristically French interpretation of the 
part of Rebecca West. 

Decidedly more interesting, if scarcely less unsatisfactory, was 
the performance of two of Maurice Maeterlinck’s plays, entitled 
respectively L’Intruse and Pelléas et Mélisande. The first is 
merely a sketch, embodying an idea that might prove effective in 
a short story, but which loses much of its force through stage 
presentation. The members of a bowrgeois family are assembled 
in the common room of the house, while in a neighbouring 
chamber lies a dying woman. In the centre of the group sits the 
blind and decrepit grandfather whose quickened perceptions 
enable him to distinguish the presence of an unseen guest—Death. 
The whole thing is a grim fantasy, in which the sublime and the 
ridiculous are inextricably mixed up. A similar remark applies 
to Pelléas et Mélisande, a work of a more ambitious nature, inas- 
much as it extends to five acts. Listening to its recital, one is 


constrained to admit in M. Maeterlinck’s verse a certain poetic 
quality that, purged of its frequent tendency towards bathos, 
may yet prove rich in valuable results. While the piece through- 
out is imbued with the unwholesome spirit of the modern 
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decadent school, the author, in the matter of scenery and effects, 
makes a frank return to the simplicity of the sixteenth century. 
Two “sets,” neither remarkable for decorative beauty, suffice for 
the score of scenes in which the action is supposed to take place, 
while across the stage is stretched a gauze introduced evidently 
for the purpose of producing a feeling of mysticism in 
the audience. Nor are the actors allowed any latitude in respect 
of gesture or diction, the dialogue being declaimed in a dull, 
monotonous Voice, with scarcely any movement of hands or arms. 
If eccentricity can be considered a sign of talent, M. Maeterlinck 
may well claim to be a genius, but it is to be feared, or rather 
hoped, that his methods will find scant acceptance at the hands 
of modern dramatists. In Pelléas et Mélisande Mlle. Marthe 
Mellot again proved herself to be an actress of distinct ability, 
while Mlle. Suzanne Després, as the heroine, showed promise of 
an exceptional order. M. Lugné Poé himself has still much to 
learn histrionically, but he possesses a good voice and an 


excellent presence, and altogether bids fair with further experience 
to become a useful actor. 


ENGLISH OPERA AT Drury LANE. 


On the Saturday preceding the Easter holidays a highly 
successful season of English Opera was commenced at this 
theatre. Sir Augustus Harris has several publics to cater for, 
and the readiness with which he gauges the taste of each in turm 
is again exhibited by a combination of old works and new in 
judicious proportion. Some years ago, when the proverbially 
hackneyed Bohemian Girl was revived at Drury Lane, some- 
thing like the uncertainty and risk of a new production seemed 
to be involved in the experiment. Nevertheless, the sound judg- 
ment which dictated it was fully vindicated at the time ; and was 
further confirmed the other night, when a densely crowded 
audience of holiday folk and others assembled to renew their 
acquaintance with this hardy evergreen, and were rewarded for 
their enthusiasm—and also, where unnumbered seats were 
concerned, for their patience and physical endurance—by a per- 
formance of unusual excellence. Miss Fanny Moody, not for the 
first time, captivated her hearers by the manner in which she 
enacted the part of Arline, and, needless to say, was compelled to 
comply with the usual encore of ‘‘ I Dream’t that I Dwelt.” As 
the Gipsy Queen, Madame Olitzka was equally successful, and all 
the other members of the cast, which included Mr. John Child, 
Mr. Charles Manners, Mr. W. Esmond, and Mr. Harrison 
Brockbank (his first appearance), co-operated with goodwill and 
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more or less good work. Large audiences were also attracted by 
Carmen, and by Vincent Wallace’s melodious and ever-popular 
Maritana, with Madame Olitzka and Miss Fanny Moody re- 
spectively in the title parts. In the last-named revival, again, 
such old favourites as ‘“‘ Let me like a Soldier fall,” ‘“‘In Happy 
Moments,” and several others were listened to with no failing 
zest. The cast included Messrs. Charles Manners, John Child, 
and F. Ffangcon Davies, besides a young débutante, Miss Jessie 
Gorton, who made a fairly favourable impression. It is a far cry 
from The Bohemian Girl to such examples of the modern 
Italian school as Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana ; but as a 
matter of fact this dual programme of passion and tragedy 
resulted in such an excess of applications over seating accom- 
modation, that three repetitions of it were announced for the 
following week. Admirable as was Miss Esther Palliser’s sing- 
ing in the role of Santuzza, it was impossible to avoid feeling 
that something more than successful vocalization, combined with 
the conventional gestures of opera, is necessary for the attain- 
ment of a satisfactory characterization of the wild, untutored, 
passionate heroine of this music play. By far the most notable 
feature in the representation of Pagliacci was Mr. Brozel’s 
powerfully dramatic treatment of the sinister Canio. It was a 
performance that cannot fail to raise his reputation. Miss 
Pauline Joran, as Nedda, was very well received, as she deserved 
to be, and Mr. Harrison Brockbank sang creditably in the part 
of Tonio. The conductor on this occasion was Signor Seppilli. 
Among other operas announced for performance were Fuust and 
Benedict’s Lily of Killarney. 


IN PARIS. 


The past month has been one of revivals of Dumas fils. At 
the Gymnase the Princesse de Bagdad, and l’Ami des Femmes 
at the Francais, have shown us once more that he did not 
write for his generation only—-though it is right, for the sake of 
truth, to add that the master did retrim his work. Fortunate it 
is when an author lives to re-edit pieces, many contemporaries 
of which have become irretrievably antiquated for want of the only 
hand that durst rejuvenate them. The original work of the 
month is not worth theold. La Princesse Lointaine (Renaissance) 
in four acts in verse by M. Rostand, whose Romanesques at the 
Frangais contained promise of brilliant things to come, has hardly 
justified the predictions of those who thought they had discovered 
anew dramaticluminary. Itis an ‘“‘ anachronistic’”’ fairy tale, so to 
speak. While the action is supposed to take place in the prehistoric 
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past, its personages are really those of our own day. It affords 
Madame. Sarah Bernhardt opportunities for the effects she likes, ' 
and she is as fascinating as ever in her use of them. Paradis, by 
MM. Maurice Hennequin, Paul Bilhaut, and Albert Barré, at the 
Palais Royal, is in the style of that free and easy house. Last, 
but not least, remains to be mentioned Le Petit Lord at the 
Comédie Parisienne, an adaptation, we need hardly say (the name 
suggests it), of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s delightful story, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. A large number of Parisians feel relief in this 
perfectly chaste performance after the never-changing subject of 
sexual perversion, out of which it seems so difficult to lift the 
contemporary drama. 

M. Got, of whose career an elaborate account appeared in The 
Theatre four months ago, apropos of his intended retirement from 
the Comédie Francaise, had his final soirée d’adieu on the evening 
of the 21st of April, when, departing widely from the precedent 
usually observed on such occasions, he came forward for the first 
time in a new part—namely, that of Falstaff in M. Vacquerie’s 
version of some scenes in Shakspere’s play. There was a full 
house. After the fall of the curtain, the company assembled 
round busts of Moliére and Corneille on the stage to hear 
sonnets in honour of the veteran artist, and no proof of the 
admiration and affection in which he is held on all sides was 
wanting. He will long be missed. 


IN GERMANY. 


Herr Georg Engel’s Hezenkessel, a drama in three acts, which 
has been successfully produced at the Berliner Theatre, in the 
German capital, deals with an incident in Prince Louis Ferdi- 
nand’s struggle with the French at Saalfeld. In the rear of the 
Prince’s force a French corps is situated on a commanding 
height. Major von Salitz is entrusted with the duty of advancing 
at the head of a Pomeranian regiment, and marching through the 
Hexenkessel (Witches’ Cauldron) in order to engage the French 
corps and divert them from the main body of the Prussian van- 
guard under Prince Louis Ferdinand. It is certain death to every 
man of Major von Salitz’s regiment; for although it is possible 
to march into the Witches’ Cauldron, it is not possible to march 
out of it again. The play represents the state of affairs in Major 
von Salitz’s regiment the night before the battle. The men 
have only one night to live ; the next morning they are to enter 
the fatal Hexenkessel. They lie down for their last slumber, en- 
camped on a peasant’s farm in a Thiiringian village. From the 
first scene to the last the action of the piece takes place in the 
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valley of the shadow of death. The nervous tension of the 
audience is painful; but to this tension is due the success of the 
play. During the night there are alarums. and excursions; the 
officers of the regiment come on to hear the latest orders ; bugles 
are sounded, and the silence is broken by the challenge, ‘‘ Who 
goes there?” The anxiety of the troops becomes unbearable, 
and there are questionings from time to time as to whether the 
situation has been altered—as to whether, after all, the sacrifice 
of the morrow may be rendered superfluous. Once, indeed, it 
seems as if this would prove to be the case, for Farmer Moller, 
upon whose land the regiment is stationed, is indignant and 
horrified at the thought that some five hundred brave fellows. 
should be sacrificed like a herd of cattle. The old man was in 
Paris in 1789, and there helped to plant the tree of freedom. 
The ideas of humanity and of the rights of the individual which 
he then imbibed have burnt themselves into his brain, and refuse 
to be denied a hearing now. They drive him out of the village 
on to the heights where the French are encamped ; he will be- 
tray the plan to them, and Salitz and his regiment will then be 
taken prisoners and—saved! His intention is frustrated by the 
village pastor, who follows him, overtakes him on the heath, 
overpowers him with patriotic pathos, saves him from the be- 
trayal of his Fatherland, and sacrifices the brave Pomeranians to 
what he describes as a sublime service rendered to God. The 
author of the Hexenkessel is a novice, but a very gifted one. He 
has seized on perilous matter for his drama—matter which the 
most experienced might well have shrunk from handling—the 
last intense desire for life in the very presence of death. He 
has embraced the subject with an ingenuousness for which only 
the consciousness of his fitness to do justice to it, or ignorance of 
the difficulties involved, could give him courage, and he has 
achieved a large measure of success. 

Herr Paul Lindau has produced his one-act Venus of Milo at. 
the Court Theatre, Dresden, after several postponements caused 
by the illness of the artists. This is the first time the piece has 
been performed ; but it was read by the author in public during 
his recent visit to Vienna. It will serve to open the next season 
at Meiningen, and may be regarded as the prologue to Herr 
Lindau’s programme there. This programme, it may be added, 
is to be an idealistic as opposed to a realistic one; although 
Lindau must not be too seriously regarded as a partisan of the 
idealistic school. However, he now takes the field as an apostle 
of the cult of the beautiful, as opposed to the morbid and 
eccentric, and the change is a very welcome one. The Venus of 
Milo treats directly of the origin of the statue of that name, and 
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the chief difficulty in the way of its representation lies in the fact 
that Chloe, whom Praxiteles loves with intense devotion, must 
be played by an actress bearing a colourable resemblance to the 
Milesian Venus. Praxiteles fashions his renowned work while 
carrying in his memory the features of the maiden he loves, and 
on this resemblance some of the premisses of the piece are based. 
It is feared that there are not many actresses in Germany who 
possess a strong similarity to the beautiful Venus of Milo, and 
hence some doubts are felt as to the possibility of justice being 
generally done to the piece. On its first performance The Venus 
of Milo was quite favourably received. Royalty was present, and 


applauded warmly, and on the fall of the curtain the author was 
called three times. 


IN VIENNA. 


The Secret, a comic opera by Friedrich Smetana, has been given 
for the first time at the Hofoperntheater. This composer is one 
of the most popular in Austria-Hungary, and since the representa- 
tion of his opera Die Verkaufte Braut in the Ausstellungs 
theatre in 1892 the name of Smetana is to be met with every- 
where. Chamber music, symphonic and dramatic works, have 
been brought forward one after another in the hope that the 
composer’s name would ensure success for them. There seems 
some likelihood now that Smetana will discontinue his efforts in 
the direction of comic opera—at least for a time—for The Secret 
is less fresh in invention than other works by the same composer 
which have preceded it, and, moreover, is full of passages which 
remind one of those works. The words, by Elizabeth Krasno- 
horska, are inspired by many other authors, and yet not to such 
an extent that the poetess can be accused of plagiarism ; while 
there are many bright and lively scenes of her own invention, 
which contribute to the effect of a very pleasing, though not 
remarkable, whole. The music is interesting throughout to the 
professional musician, on account of its masterly technique. 
Smetana has a great love of fugue, and there are not less than 
three passages of this kind in the opera. The overture is written 
with a firm hand, and with a most musicianly regard for the 
theme. The trio in the first scene of the third act is very comic 
in its effect, and equally telling is a scene in the middle of the 
first act. Several of the stage pictures are charming, especially 
those of Veit and Dorchen at the garden fence, the appearance 
of Brother Barnabas in the ruined chapel, and the group in the 
kitchen, dominated by the figure of the street singer, who, aloft 
on the edge of the oven, sings his song, while the old soldier 
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Boniface echoes it and imitates his gestures, until at last the 
whole room joins in the chorus. The audience accorded a 
favourable reception to the piece on its first performance, which 
was most carefully supervised by Director Jahn. The artists 
were repeatedly called before the curtain. 





IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


Silvano, the opera to which the more enthusiastic admirers of 
Mascagni looked forward with hope after the impression of 
disappointment which was undoubtedly left by its immediate 
predecessor, Ratcliff, made its appearance at the Scala, Milan, 
early in the month. It cannot be said, however, that it provided 
any solace for the feelings of the enthusiasts, and it is probable 
that only the respect felt for the great composer prevented the 
audience from demonstrating their disappointment. The plot is 
by Mascagni himself, but Signor Tozzetti put it into dramatic 
form. After the opera had run for a few days the Lent season 
at the Scala came toaclose. The season is regarded as a suc- 
cessful one, and is considered to have raised the Scala once again 
to the position which it held in former days. Since the beginning 
of the year the programme has comprised the operas of Sigurd, 
Pescatori di Perle, Manon (which was substituted for Carmen), 
Sansone, I Medici, Patria, Guglielmo Ratcliff, and Werther, and 
the ballets Silvia, Nozze Slave, and La Maladetta. Among 
those who have distinguished themselves in one or more of these 
pieces are Signore Sthele, Vidal, Lubkovska, and Torressella, and 
Signori De Negri, De Lucia, Valero, Kaschmann, Pacini, Buti, 
Beltrami, Scarneo, and Riera. The Lirico Internazionale in the 
same city reopened on the 15th with Lakme, the music of which 
is by Signor Leo Delibes and the libretto by Signori Gondinet 
and Gille. The opera was first produced in Italy, at the Argentina 
of Rome, in 1884. The scene is laid in India, and the plot 
aims at exemplifying ‘‘ English oppression ” in that country. 
Amore Antico, from the pen of Signor Giovanni Cairo, made a 
promising first appearance at Codogno. The thirty-sixth anni- 
versary of the Teatro Rossini at Turin was celebrated with 
Pietracqua’s Miseria, and a monologue by Molineri, recited by 
Signorina Vidotti. Massenet’s Manon was produced at the San 
Carlo at Naples, with Signora Frandin as the heroine and 
Signor Garbin as the principal tenor. A translation of The 
Magistrate, by Mr. Pinero, was given by the Mariani-Zampieri 
company at Bologna with great success. At Este a new comedy, 
to which Signor Attilio Borgatti, the author, has given the 
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name of In America, made its first appearance in the course 
of the month. 


IN MADRID. 


In the first part of the month, the theatrical novelties of Madrid 
began to flag, and there were few pieces on the stage worthy of 
record which have not already been noticed. Among those few, 
however, is a farce by Sejior Perez, entitled La Novia de Ctelo, 
which followed Abogar Contra Si Mismo, a comedy in three acts 
at the Comedia, with very good prospects of a successful run. 
Sefior Jackson Veyan must at the same time be congratulated on 
the excellent idea of reconstructing his comedy of Prueba de 
Amor. The piece in its new form, and under the name of Gustos 
que Merecen Palos, with music composed by Don Angelo Rubio, 
scored an unqualified success at the Romea. Breton’s opera of 
La Dolores also merits a word. During its run at the Zarzuela 
it filled the building night after night, a fact probably due in 
some measure to the two tenors, Seiior Simonetti and Sejior 
Menchaca. At about the middle of the month a resuscitation 
commenced, when the period opened which, for want of a better 
name, is known here as the spring season. All the principal 
theatres began well. At the Princesa the programme comprised 
Narciso Serra’s El Querer y el Rascar, in which Sefiores Ruiz de 
Arana and Miralles, and Sejioritas Paris, Gonzalez, and Ordoiiez, 
took the chief parts, and four short pieces which come within the 
designation of dialogues. Don Emilio Giovannini’s company 
inaugurated the season at the Comedia with I/ Babbeo el’Intrigante, 
and a good run is predicted. Los Asistentes,a new farce by 
Don Pablo Parellades, which occupied the chief place on the 
programme of the Lara, obtained a most flattering reception, and 
the author was called before the curtain several times. A parody 
of La Dolores was produced at the Apolo, to which Sefiores Granes 
and Arnedo, the joint authors, have given the name of Dolores 
de la Cabeza. The welcome accorded the authors was shared by 
Sefior Breton, the author of the original opera, who was present. 
The Eslava opened with El Tambor de Granaderos. 


IN NEW YORK. 


At the Empire Theatre, Mr. Haddon Chambers’ play, John-a- 
Dreams, has been produced, and is still being played to crowded 
houses. Mr. Henry Miller capably represents Harold Wynn ; 
and Miss Viola Allen, although perhaps a shade too gentle and 
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refined for such a part, has received cordial praise as Kate Cloud. 
A striking success is achieved by that excellent character-actor, 
Mr. J. E. Dodson, in the part of the Rev. Stephen Wynn. The 
villainy and baseness of Sir Hubert Garlinge have a fine exponent 
in Mr. William Faversham. The mounting of the play, especially 
the effect of the moving yacht, is spoken of by all as a veritable 
triumph of stagemanagement. At the Lyceum Theatre, An Ideal 
Husband was produced, Mr. Herbert Kelcey and Mr. Stephen 
Grattan playing the principal parts. Though successful, it has 
now been withdrawn, for reasons which will be well understood, 
and which do the management no little honour. Nancy and 
Company, an adaptation by Mr. Augustin Daly from the German 
of Mr. Julius Rosen, was revived at the end of March, with Miss 
Ada Rehan in her old part of Nancy Brasher. Mr. Frank 
Worthing acquitted himself very creditably as Kiefe-O-Kiefe, 
originally played by Mr. John Drew. It is not often that a 
bad failure is seen at Daly’s, but A Bundle of Lies, a farce 
of the most inept and impossible kind, is certainly one very 
deplorable instance in point. Miss Rehan had no share 
in it, the only success being made by Mr. Dixey as a German 
professor who is always tormented by jealous fears as to his 
wife’s whereabouts. As a set off against this, a revival of The 
Honeymoon, rearranged by Mr. Daly, with Miss Rehan as Juliana, 
is distinctly attractive. While investing the character with all 
the charm of her own personality, Miss Rehan yet gives to her 
impersonation a stamp that separates it from many similar parts 
she has played. Mr. Frank Worthing as Aranza seems to miss 
all the comedy, and retain only the dignity and soldier-like 
courtliness of the part. Mr. James Lewes as the mock Duke is 
excellent. Another nearly perfect piece of character acting comes 
from Mr. Charles Leclercq, who is Dr. Lampedo. Miss Maxine 
Elliott is more than usually captivating as Violante. Garry 
Owen, an Irish melodrama by Murphy O’Hea, is being played at 
the Grand Opera House. Tony Farrell and Maggie Cline, two 
pronounced favourites in this class of play, are seen to advantage. 
A spectacular extravaganza by J. Cheever Goodwin, entitled 
Aladdin, Jr., has been produced by Mr. David Henderson at the 
Broadway Theatre. The entertainment is exactly what its pro- 
ducers term it, and is, moreover, the very best of its kind. 
Mr. Henderson has a world-wide reputation in work of 
this sort. An amber ballet presented in the third act is 
as fine a thing in its way as as can possibly be expected. The 
last act is a transformation scene, describing “the birth of 
the butterfly,” a pretty idea prettily worked out. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


PoPULAaR superstitions die hard, and it is not improbable that for a little 
time to come a few persons will continue to suppose that in the eye of the 
law an actor is a “rogue and vagabond.” Only about a year ago, at the 
last meeting but one of the Actors’ Association, Mr. Henry Neville, who 
might have been expected to know better, suggested that that body should ° 
make an effort to relieve the theatrical profession from this “stigma.” 
He, like many others, may stare on reading the article in our present 
number on the legal status of the actor. Mr. Thomas Marriott, the 
author, isa member of an important firm of solicitors in Chancery-lane, 
and is well versed in the antiquities of English law. The gist of what he 
says, it will have been seen, was announced in Mr. Lestocq’s admirable 
speech at the Actors’ Association meeting towards the end of March. 
Don Quixote, A Story of Waterloo, and Bygones will be given at the 
Lyceum after May 4th. There will, however, be Wednesday and Saturday 
matinées of Xing Arthur, beginning with May 8th. 

Errors in matters of fact are sometimes made by the most careful of 
writers. The late Dutton Cook, who certainly comes under this head, 
once stated that the first part which Miss Ellen Terry undertook was that of 
one of the young princes in Charles Kean’s revival at the Princess’s Theatre 
of Richard III. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in his recent biography of Mr. 
Irving, naturally followed Mr. Cook’s lead ; and we have to admit that in 
our sketch last March of Miss Terry’s career we made a similar mistake. 
Her earliest appearance on the stage, she asks us tosay, was as Mamilius, 
in Kean’s revival of Winter’s Tale. Mr. Cook had probably confounded 
her with her eldest sister, Kate Terry, the Mrs. Arthur Lewis of our own 
day. 


Mr. PrnERo will reply to the toast in honour of the Drama at the next 
dinner of the Royal Academy. 

SomE interesting reminiscences of Madame Patti have been related to 
a writer in America by Mr. Schurmann, who some time ago undertook 
to complete an engagement which the manager of the Stadt Theatre at 
Hamburg had entered into with her. “Iam passed from hand to hand as 
if I were a bale of goods,” she pleasantly remarked. 

WHILE on tour Madame Patti leads the quietest possible life. Nothing 
will induce her to rehearse on the days when she hasto sing. Her manager 
has to arrange everything with the local artists and the orchestra. She 
sees him at 11 a.m. in her hotel, but is too careful of her vocal cords to 
speak much. Her husband, Signor Nicolini, explains to the conductor 
what she requires. After the departure of the conductor, Madame Patti 
takes bread and milk, goes out for an hour’s drive, and lies down until 
4.30 p.m. Behind the scenes she never speaks to anybody, even in answer 
to regal congratulations. She dresses for dinner en toilette du bal, putting 
on her jewels. Asa rule, only her husband and her manager are admitted 


to this repast, which is purely informal. If a guest has decorations, she 
likes him to wear them. 
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MapvaMeE Parti always travels with a billiard-table among her accom- 
paniments. She is as much delighted to win a game upon it as to receive 
an enthusiastic encore. Her musical nature, however, reasserts itself even 
when the cue is in her hands. She will at once trill on the most popular 
song of the day, or caricature in the most merciless way some of Wagner's 
operatic music, which she “ detests as much as the voice of a beggar.” 


AT a concert in Vienna, the Emperor being present, Madame Patti once 
refused to comply with repeated requests for an encore. “ They shall not 
hear another note from me to-night; I am too tired,” she said to the 
manager. “But,” he said, “the Emperor” . “Goand ask him whether 
he will sing for me next Saturday, and I will sing for him to-night.” The 
manager appeared on the stage to ask the audience to buy tickets for the 
next three performances if they wished to hear Madame Patti again. 
This badinage was taken in good part, and she had a further succession of 
full houses. 

IN the same city three noblemen asked her to sing for a local charity. 
“According to my engagement,” she replied, “I can appear only for 
money; you must ask Mr. Schurmann.” The manager took a very 
practical view of the matter. “I am bound,” he said, “to pay Madame 
Patti £400 every time she sings ; my profits average another £400. In 
helping your charities, therefore, we should give you £800. If each of you 
will give a cheque for a similar amount to them we shall be at your 
disposal.” After a heavy sigh they left, and were not seen by the diva 
again. 

It is reported in Paris that Madame Christine Nilsson, who took a fare- 
well of public life in 1888, soon after her marriage to Count Casa di 
Miranda, will shortly return to the operatic stage, but only in Europe. 

M. Jutes CLARETIE, the director of the Théatre Francais, has something 
to say in his Vie a Paris of Madame Réjane. “She was called Mile. Réju 
when I first knew her. She lived, I remember, in the Rue des Martyrs ; 
and I saw her often, slim and active—a young girl—going and coming, 
running errands, pretty enough to eat, no hat on, en voisine. One day, 
shortly before she was to make her début at the Vaudeville, I happened to 
meet her. It was near dinner time, and she had in her hand a long loaf of 
bread—a terribly long loaf, longer than she was. As I questioned her 
about her dream of triumph, so soon to be realized, she instinctively tried 
to hide the loaf behind her back, apparently totally oblivious of the fact. 
that it was perfectly visible behind her pretty head. I do not think that 
the same Madame Réjane, who nowadays gives such princely fétes in her 
magnificent residence in the Rue Brémontier, could Jook any prettier than 
the Mile. Réju I met that morning in the Rue des Martyrs, carrying that 
great loaf of bread, the flour from which had fallen on and powdered her 
lovely auburn hair.” 

It is to be at the Lyceum Theatre that Mr. Forbes Robertson will com- 
mence operations as a manager on his own account in the early autumn of 
this year, and Miss Marion Terry will be his leading actress. His first 
production is in all likelihood to be a new play by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones. 





MapaME MopgeEsKa, writing from Rome under date of March 25, says :. 
“T am enchanted with the Eternal City, and I feel grateful to the Russian 
Government, thanks to its cruel edict, that [am about to have so much 
enjoyment and happiness. Mr. Bozenta and I have visited everything, I 
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think, in modern and ancient Rome. Our Italian guides have been a 
source of constant amusement. When in Venice one pointed out the 
house where Shylock lived, and another that belonged to the Merchant of 
Venice. He also wanted to take us to the house where—Othello killed his 
wife. I have met with most enthusiastic success this winter in my 
portrayal of Fedora—especially in the death scene. I expect to play The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray before my return to America. There is a strong 
probability of my yet appearing in Warsaw and St. Petersburg, as influen- 
tial friends are working hard to secure the necessary permission, with 
strong chance of success.” 

Mr. WILLARD goes on tour shortly for some months. When September 
comes round he will be found once more at the Garrick Theatre. Mean- 
while, he is on the look-out for new plays, a search in which a good many 
other people are also engaged. 

The Importance of Being Earnest is withdrawn, and will be succeeded at 
the St. James’s by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 7’he Temple of the Philistines, 
which has been in rehearsal for some little time already. 

Mr. GrorcE ALEXANDER goes to America next autumn twelvemonth. 

Mr. TooiE has gone to Hastings to complete his recovery from a most 
trying illness. 

Mr. WynpuHaM has returned to town, and is busy with rehearsals of Mr. 
Carton’s new play. 

Mr. anD Mrs. KENDAL, according to our latest advices, have completed 
their last American tour, winding up their engagement at Abbey’s Theatre. 
New York, on April 22. 

Mr. FaRpELL, a Moderate, has been made the chairman of the Theatres 
Committee of the London County Council, not for the first time. He 
defeated the late chairman, Mr. Roberts, by one vote. By the way, an 
admirably compiled handbook to the third London County Council has 
been issued at the Westminster Gazette office. 

“T KNow exactly the foods and drinks that agree with me,” Madame 
Melba lately told an American interviewer, “and I don’t touch anything 
else. I have very little variety at table. I eat about the same thing every 
day in the year—ca/é au lait, toast, mutton chops, beefsteak, greens, fruit, 
and light wine. I never touch cereals, bread, potatoes, pastry, or candy. 
I eat fruit three times a day. I only eat broiled meat, and I take it with 
salad. I never drink anything cold, and as I don’t fancy cooked water, I 
live on coffee, tea, and wine.” 

Sianor Mascaent has sent to a charitable lottery in Rome a white silk 
fan, on each stick of which he has written a bar or two from one of his own 
operas, including Radclif and Sultano Silvano. 

Ir is always pleasant to hear of Albery’s word combats. ‘ You are dull 
to-night,” said one who had suffered terribly at his hands ; “ your weapons 
want sharpening.” “ Not a bit of it,” he replied ; “the bluntest pin does 
to run into anything soft.” 

THE report and balance-sheet presented at the annual meeting of the 
Actors’ Association showed that that excellent society is advancing 
steadily, if somewhat slowly, both in numbers and in influence. There are 
now just over a thousand members, and so far this is satisfactory ; but 
when it is mentioned that there are more than 20,000 players in the United 
Kingdom, it will be readily seen that Mr. Irving’s appeal for an increase 
in the number of associates was not unreasonable. If only 5,000 would 
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join, the chairman added, the committee would have at their disposal a 
fund sufficient to carry out the ideas originally proposed when the 
Association was formed. 

Miss Jutia ARTHUR, a young American actress, who has been only a 
short time in England, has been fortunate enough to be engaged by Mr. 
Irving for the present season at the Lyceum and for his autumn tourin 
the United States. Miss Arthur is by no means a novice, and ought to 
prove a decided acquisition. This is what Mr. Clement Scott said about 
her not long ago. “How shall I describe her? Well, a very interesting 
personality indeed ; almost a striking one. If it had been compulsory for 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell to abandon Zhe Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith at the 
bidding of Mr. Beerbolm Tree, and so leave a play in which she is so 
supremely good, I don’t think a better substitute could have been found 
than Miss Julia Arthur, for she is just a little weird, and her individuality 
would have tacked itself well on to Mrs. Ebbsmith. However, she is 
booked now for the Lyceum, and America will record in a few months’ time 
the curious precedent of an English company going over with an American 
actress in its midst.” 

In the course of a recent interview with Miss Willard, a special corre- 
spondent of the Christian Commonwealth asked her what she thought of 
the new drama—the moral drama—as represented by The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray and The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. Miss Willard replied that 
as a social purity worker she went to see the former play, but had not 
seen Mr. Pinero’s latest production. “I fully believe,” Miss Willard 
remarked, “that the dramatic art will come to be one of the greatest forces 
for good that the world knows. I think it has now taken the turn in that 
direction. It will not keep pace with, but follow after, the social develop- 
ments we seek.” 

Mr. CLement Scotr writes to us:—‘The year 1858 is quoted, and 
properly quoted, as the one on which the late Mrs. German Reed retired 
from the stage proper. She was seen in public constantly after that— 
seen, in fact, subsequently to her appearance at John Parry’s benefit in 
1877 in conjunction with her husband, her son Alfred, Corney Grain, 
Arthur Cecil, and Fanny Holland. Mrs. German Reed’s very last appear- 
ance was on March 17, 1879, at the St. George’s Hall, in a three-act 
vaudeville, written by the brothers Gilbert and Arthur A’Beckett, called 
Grunstone Grange. Strange to say, the last production of the late- 
lamented Alfred Reed and Corney Grain was another three-act vaudeville 
called Melodramania. Grunstone Grange was founded on a story that 
appeared in Household Words, called The Golden Farmer. Corney Grain, 
I remember well, appeared as a gallant highwayman, and danced a 
minuet on Hounslow Heath a la Claude Duval. 

Mr. WIL.1aM Poet lectured the Shaksperian Reading Society the other 
day on the inappropriateness of playing Shakspere in such elaborate 
settings as usually characterise modern revivals of his works. He believes 
they are best adapted for representation according to the methods in 
vogue when they were written, and pleads for a return to the primitive 
arrangements of the Elizabethan playhouse. In his opinion, he said, 
Shakspere’s works were classical, and they should regard his method of 
performing them as classical also. Shakspere was a consummate play- 
wright, who depended upon his word pictures rather than upon stage 
accessories to arouse the imagination of the audience ; and an important 
feature of the performances of his time was that there was no cessation of 
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action from the beginning to the end. Such an experiment as Mr. Poel 
pleads for was tried a year or two ago at the Royalty Theatre, when 
Measure for Measure was acted—and well acted too—by a company mainly 
composed of amateurs, upon a stage so arranged as to be an approach as 
near as possible to the kind of scene in which the plays of the Elizabethan 
dramatists were originally performed. In the National Review for last 
month, in an article by Mr. J.G. Robertson on “ A German Court Theatre,” 


there is an interesting account of a similar experiment made a few years 
ago at Munich. 


THE 39th yearly dinner in aid of the Dramatic and Musical Benevolent 
Fund was held on April 3rd at the Hétel Métropole. Sir Douglas Straight, 
who occupied the same position in 1879, just before his departure for India 
to assume a Judgeship there, took the chair. The company included Lord 
Frederick Hamilton, M.P, Mr. Lennox Browne, Sir George Lewis, Sir 
Augustus Harris, Mr Henry Betty (president of the fund), Sir James 
Linton, Sir Charles Euan-Smith, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Fred Terry, 
Mr. C. L. Carson, Mr. George Conquest, Mr. Frederick Hawkins, and Mr, 
Henry Warburton. The toast of “The Drama,” pleasantly proposed by 
Mr. Zangwill, was acknowledged by Sir Augustus Harris, who said that 
the improvements in the stage of late years had kept pace with the 
advances made in the other arts, and that in all probability these improve- 
ments would be continued. Donations to the amount of £600 were 
announced. 


Mr. Tom TerRiss, son of the popular actor whose portrait appeared in 
our last month’s issue, has been engaged for a long period by Mr. George 
Edwardes. The manager of the Gaiety was very pleased with his 
performance of Mr. Seymour Hicks’s part in The Shop Girl, which he 
undertook just before Easter at very short notice ; and immediately 
offered to sign a contract with him. 

Mr. Harry NIcHOLLs has gone to Ceylon to recruit his strength after 
the severe illness which attacked him during the run of Zhe Fatal Card. 
Most of the players who suffered from the epidemic of influenza in 
February and March are now quite well again. 

Mr. CiirForD Cooper, who died at the beginning of last month, was not 
only a well-known and capable actor himself, but gave the stage three 
excellent players in his three sons, Mr. Charles Kemble Cooper, Mr. 
Frank Kemble Cooper (of Mr. Irving’s company), and Mr. Cooper Cliffe, 
who was for a long time with Mr. Wilson Barrett, and is now in America 
with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. Mr. Clifford Cooper had had a very long and 
varied experience. Though he did not attain to eminence in his profession, 
he was always looked upon as an actor of sound method, and he was 
exceedingly popular. He was for some time a member of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett's company at the Princess’s Theatre, creating parts in Claudian, 
The Silver King, Hoodman Blind, and other pieces. He had been, too, 
under Mr. Irving at the Lyceum. His last engagement was with Messrs. 
Hare and Kendal at the St. James’s. Mrs. Cooper, a daughter of Henry, 
and a grand-daughter of Stephen Kemble, was also favourably known as 


an actress when she married, somewhere in the forties. Sad to say, she 


lived only a few days longer than her husband, following him to the grave 
in less than a fortnight. 


M. ALPHONSE DavpDET is dramatizing his Petite Paroisse for the Gymnase, 
where it will appear next year. 
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AccorpinG to the Revue Contemporaine, since 1800 the Grand Opera in 
Paris has produced works by 109 French and 82 foreign composers. Our 
contemporary refrains from adding that the works of the foreign composers 
had 8,149 performances, as against 5,934 of the French operas. 

An amusing incident occurred recently at a Vienna theatre. Clarissa, 
the heroine in Dumas’ Denise, sat at the piano, pretending to play. The 
management had provided an electric piano for this occasion, instead of 
having one played behind the scenes as is customary. When the Count 
appeared on the scene Clarissa jumped up and advanced to meet him ; 
but the piano did not stop playing until the last note of the composition 
had been reached. The effect can easily be imagined. 

A PERFORMANCE was given at the Schiller Theatre in Berlin the other 
day in honour of a remarkable old lady. The play acted was Scribe’s 
Bataille des Dames. This piece, with several others by Scribe, was 
translated into German very many years ago by a young writer, who was 
known as Fraulein Olpers, and who afterwards married a certain Herr 
Mihling, a theatrical manager. She was herself an actress of some note, 
but retired as far back as the year 1840. She is now in her 10lst year, and 
it was as a mark of the affection and respect entertained towards her by 
the theatrical world of the Prussian capital that this performance was 
organised. She was unfortunately unable to be present herself, as she had 
intended to be. Her doctor intervened at the last moment, and declared 
that, as she had had a very tiring day, and had received many visitors, 
further fatigue would be dangerous to her health. But no fewer than 
fifty members of her family went to the theatre, headed by her eldest son, 
who is 76 years old, and the evening passed off amidst the greatest 
enthusiasm. Frau Mihling is still an industrious needlewoman, and 
either reads, or has read to her, all the latest novels, as well as the news 
of the day. 


Mr. Pavt Potter’s adaptation of 7rilby has been extremely prosperous 
at Boston. According to the New York Mirror, the fact has occasioned a 
good deal of surprise, for there were many who could not see a play in Mr. 
Du Maurier’s book, and there were many more who had no faith in 
dramatic versions of successful novels on general principles. Mr. Potter, 
with remarkable skill, has not only seized the salient features of the story, 
but has developed its few dramatic elements to the utmost, and added new 
material that serves to make it a symmetrical as well as a strange and 
fascinating piece. Mr. Wilton Lackaye’s Svengali is accepted on all sides ~ 
as a work of great art. Instances of successful plays made from novels 
are not so rare as numbers of persons suppose. Failures in that direction 
usually arise from choice of barren or unsuitable material, or from 
inadequate treatment by the dramatist. Probably the three greatest 
money-making plays known to the American stage are the dramatizations 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, East Lynne, and Monte Cristo. 

Amon the players who appeared at Boston towards the end of March 
were Mr. Joseph Jefferson (as Rip), Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and Miss Olga 
Nethersole. “Custom,” says the Journal, “ has not rendered Mr. Jefferson 
a whit less painstaking. There was all of that intelligent and unceasing 
attention to detail which is essential to the complete success of every 
important artistic effort.” Mr. Charles Harbury, formerly of Mr Irving’s 
company, produced in the same city a play written by himself,a new 
version of the Flying Dutchman, which had no very great success. 

Mr. FREUND gives an account in his Musical Weekly of an afternoon he 
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spent with M. Jean de Reszke and M. Edouard de Reszke. “It is truly a 
remarkable thing,” he writes, “to see two brothers together in such perfect 
harmony. I am sure that those who have had the pleasure, as I did, of 
meeting the De Reszkes personally will fully agree with me when I say 
that their genial companionship, their warm-hearted natures, their 
splendid qualities as men, will make them be remembered no less than the 
high position they justly hold in the musical world.” 

“THE other day,” writes Mr. Alan Dale in the New York Standard, “a 
manager told me that he was simply crazy to get Miss May Yohe for his 
country and bill her over the land as Lady F. Hope. He thought that her 
marriage and her London suczess would make her one of the strongest 
drawing cards of the season. Isn’t it odd? Doesn’t it make you smile ? 
But I quite agree with the manager in question.” 

News good and bad of Mr. Kyrle Bellew from the United States. With 
Mrs. Potter as the heroine of the play, he has made a vivid figure of Jean 
Paul Marat in Charlotte Corday, by Mr. Montesquieu Lately, while cycling 
near New York, he was run into by another wheelman, thrown over, and 
completely stunned for some minutes. 

Some American journals, with characteristic enterprise, now and then 
discover what we have never heard of. According to a San Francisco 
paper, M. Frédéric Febvre—who, by the way, has given much offence in 
the United States by some not very intelligent criticism of the stage there— 
was lately playing at Abbey’s Theatre, New York, with Madame Réjane’s 
company. Another enterprising and up-to-date journal of San Francisco 
states that at Daly’s Theatre “ hot coffee and cakes are served between the 
acts, following the London custom, and the idea has been received with 
such favour that other New York theatres will follow suit, and thus it 
will in time spread over the country.” We liveand learn. 


Miss JANET AcHURCH has left London to join Mr. Richard Mansfield’s 
company at the opening of the Garrick Theatre, New York. It is expected 
that she will appear there in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new play, Candida, 
though the manager is reported to be disappointed with the piece. 


SoMEONE in the United States has organized a “ walking theatrical tour,” 
and has actually got enough actors and actresses to enter into engagements 
with him. Things must indeed be in a bad way across the Atlantic. 
The members of the company have bound themselves not to ride at all, 
not to sleep in hotels, to have “no liquor in camp,” and to carry their 
costumes with them. All the money they make, save what is required for 
actual working expenses, is to be forwarded to a St. Louis bank, and 
divided amongst them at the end of the tour. Any member who leaves 
the company in the meantime will forfeit his share. It will be interesting 
to hear how these pedestrian play-actors get on. The experiment is hardly 
one that can be commended for imitation. 
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